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SHAKSPEARE. 


BY T. J, OUSELEY. 


Or all foregone, the Master Spirit, thou: 
Poet —Philosopher—sweet Child of Song ; 
Age’s instructor, beacon light of youth ; 
Imperial crown’d all other Bards among. 
A never-dying laurel wreathes thy brow, 
That brow, whose lofty, magic dome became 
The palace of the Passions. There iasbrined 
Nature took up her lasting dwelling: place. 
Till Time shall cease, SuHaxspeare, thy hallow’d name 
Will live immortal. With thy country’s fame 
Shall thine, beart-searcher, ever be entwined. 
What buman feeling can Man’s wisdom trace 
But on thy crystal page of truth is found : 
Great Brother of our race, all hearts to thee are bound ! 
— 


VISIT TO THE CRYPT OF THE CAPUCHIN CON- 
VENT AT MALTA, 
BY A LADY. 


‘ Will you go on, or are you afraid?’ These words were addressed to 
me by an old monk, as we stood together on the last step of the stair leading 
down to certain mysterious Vaults which exist under the Capuchin convent 
of Malta. The mouk was very decrepit, very ghastly—indeed, I may say, 
decided!y uneartily-looking—the voice was sepulchral, and the question not 
one to be answered without serious consideration; fur he held in his hand 
(and his hand was uncommonly like that of a skeleton) a great key, whicn 
was destined to open the pontiraea iron door of a v ry singular charnel- 
house. This convent is one of the very fow, in fact, L believe the only one 
of importance, now extant, excepting that of Palermo, where the monks still 
retain the custom of preserving their dead unburied. and are yet in posses- 
sion of the method by which they can keep the corpses of their brethren én- 
tire, with all the appearance of life, for as long a period as they choose,— 
The secret of the process by which the order of the Capuchins have thus 
learnt to cheat the grave of its lawful prey 1s not exactly Sore 3 FE beliews 
it is some sort of baking or boiliag. They have always the number of forty 
carefully preserved; and when a death occurs in the monastery, the most 
ancient among the dead bodies makes way for the new-comer, and is buri- 
ed. I had been told that the spectacle of these forty monks, so long de- 
parted from existence, yet still unshrouded and uncoffined, was most curi- 
ous, although sufficiently appalling to render it less frequently visited than 

it would doubtless have othe: wise been. For myself, however, it had been 
wy lot, in various wanderings, to see death in so many different shapes, that 
I could hardly sbrink from any new aspect under which it might present it 
self, and I had therefore advanced thus far on my way to visit them. Still, 
I must own { was a long time of answering the pointed question of my com- 
panion: to tell the trath, there was something in bis own appearance and 
manner which awed me considerably; and [ could not help wondering 
what the dead monks must be, if their living brother had so little the eem- 
blance of hamanity. There was a dulness in his sunken eye, a solemn ex- 
pression on his tivid face, half hid by the huge cowl, and something so me- 
chanical in his every movement, that it was scarce possible not to tancy the 
soul itself was wanting These were the first words he had uttered since 
he had suddenly appeared at my side, in obedience to the call of the supe- 
rior; and now having spoken, he closed his withered lips again, as though 
these hollow tones were to issue from them no more, aud stood motionless 
till | mustered up courage to prouounce an emphatic « Vado’ (L go), when 
he instantly stalked silently along the dark, narrow passage, and unlucked 
the ee ieee of the chamber, whose silent inhabitants | was about to 
visit. The door rolled back heavily on its binges; the ghostly monk stood 
back to let me pass; and as [ crossed the threshold, I heard him close it be- 


hind me with a noise which echoed, as it seemed to me most ominously, 
from vault to vault. 


THE CHAMBER OF THE DEAD. 


I found myself in a large hall, constructed entirely of the white Maltese 
stone, the roof rising in the shape of 2 dome. It was lighted unly from the 
top, 80 that although every object was perfectly distinct, the day could only 
ae within it, tempered by a kind of twilight shade. The very first 

preath I drew in this dead-house, made me gasp ard shiver. It was not 
precisely cold ; but there was a chill, and an indescribable heaviness on the 
air, which caused a most unpleasant sensation, [t was some minutes before 
this feeling could be shaken off; at last [ determined boldly to raise my eyes 
and look around. For a moment I could have fancied we bad mistaken our 


way, and returned to that part of the vast convent which was inhabited by 
the living, the scene was 80 very similar to that I had just witnessed in the 
chapel above, where the vesp 


ove, i er service was being performed. Standing 
upright, in niches cut in the wall, the forty monks were ranged round the 
room, twenty on etther side of me, clothed in the complete costame of their 
order. At a superficial glance, they seemed all engaged in prayer ; and 
very stilland quiet they were, with their heads, from which the dark cow! 
was thrown back, bent slightly over their clasped hands 


: ae * Alongsideside of 
each one was an inscription, giving 


his name, and the date of his death ; and 
it really required some such announcement to bring to my mind the full 
conviction, that it was indeed on lifeless corpses [ was gazing; for, except 
that all had the same uniform hue of dull, ghastly yellow, and the ‘ame fix- 
ity in the position of the eyes, there was nothing in their outward appear- 
ance to indicate that they hud no!, each one of them, a living, throbbing 
heart within his bosom. The flesh was firm, the limbs retained their shape, 
the lips their colour; the very eyelashes and nails were perfectly preserv- 
ed; and the eyes themselves, though fixed, as I have said, did not look 
dead or rayless. It was a frightful mockery of life. because so frightfully 
real. I could see no difference between those mummies and their death.- 
like brethren up stairs; whose long confinement in the cloister, and strict 
aiherence to the most severe of the monastic rules, have wasted their bo- 
dies, queuched the fire of their eyes, and banished all expression from their 
faces. But when I went nearer, in order to examine them regularly one 
by one, I saw that the Capachins, who have thus the secret of triumphing 
over corruption, and, outwardly at least, would seem to set even death at 
defiance, had altogether failed in one most importan' point. They bad pre- 
served the bodies from decay; they had clothed them in the garments they 
were wont to wear; they had marvellously banished the likeness of death ; 
the skin, the bair, the hands, were as those of living beings ; but, with all 
their art, they had been powerless to effuce from the countenance of each 
one of these dead meu the seal which the soul! bad stamped thereon as it de. 

arted All the faces wore the expression with which they had died ; dif 
erent according to their various temperament, but fixed, immatable, un. 
changeably eloquent of the exact frame of mind in which they had separate. 
ly met that awtul hour. It even seemed as though, in this exp-essive luok 
(the last trace of Spirit petrified, as it were, ou the dead face), might be 
read nut oaly the record of their dying moment, but also the history of their 
past lives; showing how the good mun, humble aud sincere, bad departed 
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in peace ; and how the disappointed, ambitious svul had clung to a life which 
years of asceticism had vainly sought to render odious. [tis sufficient. how 
ever, to look only once ic their faces, to lose instantaneously the effect of 


| the delusion, which is so strikieg ata first glance. ‘The imitation of life, 


cunning as it is, fails altogether before this palpable evidence of their having 
undergone the last dread trial. 

The body nearest me, which was that of an old man, had a conutenance 
which wonld have told its tale clearly to the most careless observer. I felt, 
as | gazed on his serene and placid face, that death had been to him a glad 


: release: he had waited, he had wished for it; and when it came, he had 


resigned himself to its power, as a child sinks to sleep on its mother's 
breest. The strong lines round the shrivelled lips, the deeply -farrowed 
brow, the hollow eye, all told of a weary conflict past—ot tears which had 
been very bitter, of that long struggle with sorrow which can make exis- 
tence a load most gladly laid aside. But there was a sublimity of repose 
upon that old man’s face, which life could never have known. And the 
next! I wish I couid forget the awful face of the next in order; bat I 
know [ never shall: the expression of that countenance will never cease to 
haunt me! The fierce scowl on the forehead, the eyes starting from their 
sockets, the lips convulsively drawn back, so as to show the sharp, white 
teeth firmiy clenched, all told an uawillingness to die—an utter dread of 
dissolution, which it is frightful to think of! Here were, indeed, again 
the traces of a conflict, but a contlict with death itself. It was easy to see 
how madly, how wildly, he had struggled to retain his hold on life; and 
when that lite escaped, it had written on bis fuce the record of that last 
hour as one of most intense despair. Assuredly this man must have been a 
slave to the memory of some great crime, which made him so very a cow- 
ard in presence of his invincible ioe ; or else—for he seemed too young for 
that—he nay have had one of those morbid, restless spirits of inquiry 
which ever drove him to the burial-places, that he might rifle the secrets of 
the grave, to learn the details of the universai doom, till he was seized 
with a frantic horror for the individual corruption which awaited himself, | 
such as [ have knewn men of imaginative mind to feel. Anyway, it was | 
a feartul face. He had fought with the King of Terrors, and been sub- | 
dued, but the struggle had been adire one; and what rendered this yet 
more striking, was the mock resignation with which the hands bad been 
folded togetner after death. I was glad to pass on, though it was to look 
on acorpse which couid only inspire disgust; it was so evident that this 
one had died even as the beasts that perish. His heavy features were full 
of soitish indifference: he could not have foreseen that his hour was come ; 
or, if he did, his must have beon one of those natrow, grovelling minds, 


,too completely filled with the daily occurrences of life te wake ap and 


look beyoud it. and question eternity. Next to him was one who had ex- 
pired in extreme suffering from some terrible disease : his face told of noth- 


ing save bodily pain; but so expressive was it of this, that it was scarce 
. , 


possible not to believe that he was even then in great agony. Again [ } 
could have looked for ever on the face of him who stood next ia the line. } 


Where the expression on the face of the dead is beautiful, it must be in- 
finitely more so than it ever can be while living; and in the still eyes of 
this corpse, in the sweet smile that brightened even that livid mouth, there 
was a fervour of hope and faith not to be mistaken. He was very young, 
and had probabiy been cut off in the first enthusiasm of his vocation, ere 
time, or the imperishable craving or haman sympathy, had queached the 
ardent religious fervour, which is so sincerely felt by many young novices 
on their first profession. I was very glad he died when he did, it was so 
glorious a jock of trinmph! Strange w say, the most unmeaning of all 
these faces was that of a man who had been murdered: there was a mere 
vacant stare of surprise in bis wide glaring eyes. The spirit seemed to 
have been so suddenly expelled from her mortal tenement, that she had lett 
no trace of her passage forth. Near to his ghastly corpse stood a young 
man, who appeared to have fallen gently asleep, with that expression of ut- 
ter weariness which is the very stamp of a broken heart. 

When I had gone round about half the room, and bad minutely examined 
the features of some (wenty of this ghostly company, | was seized with a 
very strange hallucination. Oa entering the presence of these forty monks, 
I had been fully aware, of coucse, that they were all dead, and I alone was 
living ; and now I was equally couscious that there was some vast differ- 
ence between the present state of my grisly hosts and my own; ouly, after 
[ had gone from one to another, ever meeting the gaze of their meanin 
eyes, and gathering such volumes of eloquence from their still lips, I enuld 
almost have believed that they were all living, and 1 myself dead, or in a 
dream! It was quite time t» bold some comniunication with the living 
when assailed by such fancies as these; and | turned to look for my guide, 
with a strong desire to enter into conversation with him. I looked round 
and round in vain. 1 counted forty-one monks, therefore the living man 
must be amongst them; but the exact similarity of dress, and the motion- 
less atlitude with which he had installed himself between two of his lifeless 
companions, made it no easy matter to distinguish him. When I did find 
him out, the question with which | addressed him would have been con- 
sidered passably unfeeling in more polite society; it was, if be himeelt 
would one day take his place in this strange sepulchre? ‘ Assuredly!’ he 
answered, with more vivacity than he had yet displayed; ‘and this one 
must make way for me,’ be continued with a grim smile of satisfaction, at 
the same time dealing a light blow with his bunch of keys on the shoulder 
of one of the corpses, which cause: the bones to rattle with a sound so hor- 
rible, that I flew to the door, and begged him to open it, that [ might es- 
cape from this dreadful room. 1 had Lad quite enough of the society, cer- 
tainly not enlivening, of the Capuchins, both living and dead: indeed, on 
the whole, I rather give the preference to the latter, for we claim no kin 
dred with the dead; whereas, it must always be painful to come in contact 
with a feliow-creature so devoid of human feeling as this old man seemed 
to be. He afterwards conducted me through the whole of the convent, at 
least of that part of it to which strangers are admitted. It is very extensive, 
but principally remarkablefrom the strange sight { had witnessed. As this 
order is one of the most rigorous, the brotherhood is composed, for (be most 
part of men who have committed some crime, and flowa thither for refuge 
from the vengeance of the law. or the yet sterner justice of their own con- 
science. Jadging from the countenances of those I saw, I stould say they 
had sought al! mental rest in vain: but so indeed it must have been. [t was 
scarcely possible that the quiet of the cloister should have any effect on 
them; for it is starting on a false principle to suppose that a man can ever 
escape froin his own deed, be it what it may, good or bad. As soon as he 
bas committed it, he has giveu it an existence, an individuality which he 
caN never again destroy : it becomes iadependent of him, and goes out into 
the world to deal its influence in widening circles far beyond his ken. 

ee 


MERMAIDS AND MONSTERS. 


MARVELS IN MARINE NATURAL SBISTORY. 
[ We copy this anusing paper from the United Service Magazine.) 

So said our great poet, Shakspeare, once ; add *o again would he say had 
he lived to read the marvels we are about to narrate. Our readers are 
aware, from well-authentivated narratives, that the sea is wonderfully abun 
dant in all sorts of creatures, t:om the Korqual, of upwards of a hundred 
feet in length, to the living foot upon which the microscopical vorticella 
preys. Bat there are some objects rather difficult to swallow, the descrip 
tions of which, though given vy persons of credit and reputation, have usu 
ally been regarded as downright figments. This is, perhaps, ratuer too 


hard, since, were the opens of Ithariel applied, the shell of fiction and ex- 

aggeration which envelopes them broken away, and the monsters reduced 

to their proper dimensions, many of them might be found actually to exist. 

Pliny has been sneezed at for many assertions which modern research has 

proved to be correct. To be sure, there seems sow dynamical condition 

wanting in his story of Caligula’s galley being stopped by a remora, despite 
of the efforts of four hundred lusty rowers,—a fact which happened in his 
own remembrance; nor is he very clear, though quoting Licinius Macer, 
in showing that lampreys are of one sex only, and rear their families by 
ineans of serpents which are slily allured to their haunts. Still, no man 
vught to doubt what Ovid has moved and Pliny has seconded, that the 
golden scarus, finding himself entrapped in a net, and, Knowing that joe, 
head bas no chauce with the meshes, dexterously making a stern-board, 
iries back with his tail; and should a comrade on the outside espy the ex- 
ertions, he forthwith swims to the rescue, claps his mouth to the caudal 
fulerum, and heaves witha will Should the escape be effected, the scarus 
may range about the bay, browze at his pleasure, and turn in comfort; for 
both Aristotle and Oppian bear witness that he feeds on herbs, chews the 
cud, and sleeps as soundly as a ground-tier butt. ‘I'he ancients seem, how- 
ever, to have studied the habits of fishes with more interest than the mo- 
derns have done, and to have tamed them in their ponds even, as Philemon 
Holland renders it, to the wearing of ‘ ear-rings.’ Some tightish yarns are 
spun upon this topic, and though we may reasonably doubt of the shell of a 
tortoise being sufficient for the roof of a dwelling-house, that its right foot 
kept ina locker will deaden the vessel’s way through the water, the dol- 

phins leap over the ship’s mast-head, and that oysters have a special virtue 
against the venom of the sea-hare; yet there is no qnestion that the tanny 
und sword-fish suffer to madness from the persecution of the apparently in- 
significant assilo, or sea-cestrus, and that a fish actually lays its eggs ina 
weed nest, and sits onthem. The artifice used by the Cancer phalangium 
to ensnare its prey, has been recently noted. This contrivance consists in 
the insect dressing itself up, as it were, in the fragment of a fucus (the nar- 
row-leaved variety of Hudson's ciliatus), which it seems to cut off, and to 

attach to the long hairs of its body and legs by means of glutinous sub 

stance ; thus imitating a perfect plant of that fucus so accurately, as to de- 
ceive the casual Spectator. , 

Such matters, however, are not amenable to our present inquiry ; nor 
are whales, sword-fish, grampuses, and such ‘small deer’ our object. Hay 
ing other fish to fry, we take a loftier, or rather a deeper range, and shall 
hand up all we know about mer-men, mer-maids, brakens, seaser, ts, and 
barnacles; the which, though duly recorded as having been seen from time 
to time, somehow or other contrive to clude our hundreds of cruizers and 
thousands of merctantmen. The worthy Bishop Pontoppidan properly ob- 
serves that ‘swimmers and divers see strange forms in the deep recesses of 
the sea, which hardly any other eyes have beheld ;’ and he thinks that if 
the ocean were drained, there would then be a goodly exhibition of un- 
common and amazing marive monsters. This, of course, was a consamma- 
tion which he could only long for ; but grappling boldly with knowa ‘facts,’ 
he forthwith introduces us to various wonders of the creation, and vouches 
for the trath of what le advances under evidence enough to satisfy any reas 
sonable man. When an Italian Cicerone, in leading a gaping T. G. round 
a church, is asked whether a miracle he may be relating 1s really credible, 
his reply is stAscriééo nei Libri! On the same principle eur yarns are sub- 
mitted to the beliet of our readers, since every thread in them is ‘ written 
in books.’ 

Among the marvels of marine Natural History, the Mer-men and Mer- 
maids may claim the priority of description, inasmuch as they have been 
immemoriably objects of grave attention. Poets, painters, historians, her- 
alds, navigators, and indeed all surts of men, women, and children, have 
dwelt with avidity on the numerous and various tales respecting these cu- 
rious compounds, The gravest of the ancients talked of mer-folk, and knew 
well what they were, otherwise we had never heard of their sirens, and 
nereids, and tritons, and other attendants upon Neptune: 


Prima hominis facies, et pulchro pectore virgo 
Pube tenus: postrema immani corpore pistrix 
Delphinum caudas utero commissa luporum, 


Pliny, indeed, vouches for the existence of these creatures, declaring that 
he was able to produce many right worshipful Roman knights of credit to 
suppo't the assertion; he instances a mer-man near Cadiz which used to 
board their galleys at night, and mer-maids, it appears, were common 
enough in those days. But we have the testimony of later writers than 
Pliny to establish the existence of the half human half-fish natives of the 
deep. Isaac de Larrey, in his Histoire d’ Angieierre, informs us that, in the 

ear 1187, such a monster was caught on the coast of Suffulk, and kept for 
alfd year. It bore so near a conformity with man, that nothing but the 
want of speech prevented their learning his whole story. One day it took 
the opportunity of making its escape, and plunging into the sea, was never 
more heard of. When the Dutch dykes were breached by the sea, in 1430, 
a mef-maid was washed into the mud, and being taken to Edam, was 
dressed in women’s apparel, and taught to spin, It fed like a frow, but 
could never be brought to offer at speech, although it lived several years at 
Haarlaem. Well attested accounts of various others about this time coun- 
tenance the necessity which prompted the King of Portngal to resort to law 
against the Grand- Master of St. Jago, in order to determine which party 
the monsters belonged to: besides, who could doubt the Hav-mand and 
Hav frue of the North Sea, after the asseverations of the Norwegiac fisher- 
meu as to their existence ? a Rs 
lu approaching towards our own times, the details are clenched with in- 
creased iutrepidity of assertion. Thus, in 1682, the apostolic missionary, 
Merolla da Sorrento, being on the cost of Congo, discovered that the mere 
maid is to be found throughout the river Zaire ; and be further tells us, that 
from the middle upwards it has some resemblance of a woman, as in its 
breast, nipples, hands, and arms, but downwards it is altogetber a fisb, end- 
ing in a long tail forked : its head is round, its eyes full, its mouth large, and 
i's face like that ofa calf. The Portaguese call it peice molker (the woman- 
fish) ; and Merolla, to whom we shall have an eye ia future, adds—* | have 
eat of this divers times, and it seems to be well relished, and not unlike 
swine’s flesh, which its entrails likewise resemble.’ Should any one doubt 
after this, let them listen to another of his stories :— } 
‘ The Captain of a certain ship having been in a great storm, drove into 
one of these por's to repair his damage ; bis passengers going asbure to look 
about them, discovered at a distance a sort of sea monsters like unto men, 
and that not only in their actions, for they saw them plainly gather a great 
quantity of a certain herb, with which they planged themselves into the sea. 
Having observed what sort of herb this was, the passengers gathered seve- 
ral bundles of it likewise, and laid the same upon the shore: the sea-mon- 
sters returning, and fivding it ready gathered to their hands, took it up and 
plunged into the sea as belure But, O, the gevat example of gratitude that 
reigns even in the deeps: These creatures knowing themselves to have 
been obliged, forthwith drew from the bottom of the sea a great quantity of 
coral, and other marine products, and carrying them ashore, laid them in 
the same place where they had found the herbs. This be ng repeaied seve- 
ral times, the passengers thought these creatures endeavoured to exceed 
them in benefits; and therefore as a great rarity, scarce to be paralleled 
even iu rational animals, they resolved, if possible, to take them. For this 
purpose they procared a net from tbe ship, and —— it in a proper place, 
hut though their design sacceeded so far as to take them, yet could not they 





hold them, they showing them another human trick, which was by lifting up 
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the net and making their escape, never appearing thereafter as long as the 
ship staid.’ ; ; 
ow, uniess Merolla bangs Tom Pepper, this tale must be believed to the 
every letter ; indeed, should it not be true, Pinto is only atype ofhim. But 
ought a writer to be questioned who is well corroborated? Another mis- 
sionary, Dos Santos, only two years afterwards, enjoyed teasting upon mer- 
maids on the coast of Eastern Ethiopia; and Padre Cavazzi not only des- 
cribes the pesce donna in 1690, but Labat gives its effigies—and a queer 
creature it is, if implicit confidence can be placed on the likeness. Mr. Mat- 
cham swears they were regularly cut up and sold by weight in the fish mar- 
kets at Mombaza; and in the year 1700, John Brand gathered additional 
notices about them in the Orkneys. He relates that, about two or three 
years before his visit, there was a boat passing with several gentlemen in it, 
and by the way in the Voe of Quarf, through which they went, there ap- 
peared something unto them with its head above the water, which, as they 
could discern, had the face of an old man, with along beard hanging down, 
and it neared them sufficiently to enable them all to get a firm glimpse of his 
features. Where there are mer-men there alsu mer-maids may be looked 
for, and we will let Mr. Brand continue his narrative in his own terms :— 

* About five years since a boat at the fishing drew her lines, and one of 
them, as the fishers thought, having some great fish upon it, was with greater 
difficulty than the rest raised from the ground, but when raised, it came 
more easily to the surface of the water, upon which a creature like a wo- 
man presented itself at the side of the boat; it ad the face, arms, breasts, 
shoulders, &c., of a woman, and long hair hanging down the back, but the 
nether part from below the breasts was beneath the water, so that they 
could not understand the shape thereof; the two fishers who were in the 
boat, being surprised at this strange sight, one of them unadvisedly drew a 
knife and thrust it into her breast, whereupon she cried, as they judged, 
“ Alas!” and the hook giving way she fell backward and was no more seen : 
the hook being big wentin at her chin and out atthe upper lip.’ 

Here then we have an authentic instance of the animal's crying out on 
being stabbed ; and the noted mer-man seen at the Diamond Rock otf Mar- 
tinique, was distinctly heard to blow its nose. The mer-maid seen in 1309, 
at Caithness, by the Rev. David Mackay, minister of Reay, his daughter, and 
others, was observed to be very adroit in its actions, and when the waves 
dashed the hair, which was of a sea-green shade, over her face, the hands 
were immediately employed to replace it. It also rubbed its throat, which 
was slender, smooth, and white, and it frequently extended its arms over its 
head, as if to frighten a bird that hovered over it. Sir John Sinclair after- 
wards saw this very mer-maid, or one of the same family. Now in face of 
these facts, your disagreeable matter-of-fact men will still intrude their in- 
credulity, and they offer to explain many of the appearances by summoning 
manatees and seals to their aid. To be sure we have seen seals look oddly 
enough when on guard, with their heads peering above the waves, and have 
even known a whole boat’s-crew, officer and all, deceived ; but who ever 
heard of the seal with a comb in one flipper and a looking glass in the other, 
as good old Guillim depicts the mer-maid in his Display of Heraldry? Seals, 
to be sure, are partial to hearing music, but Shakspeare makes Oberon bear 
testimony to the musical powers of the sea-maids. Explanations are cra- 
elly sober: according to Sir rotors poy | Davy, a very Palwphatus in his way, 
the Caithness phenomenon proved to be a stout young traveller, who had 
been bathing at the spot and time when the sea nymph was seen,—but he 
positively denied the green hair and fishy tail. The said traveller, howe- 
ver, was not aware of the perils of bathing in waters frequented by mer- 
maids, or he never would have disported there ; we, together with thou- 
sands of others, could have told him of what befel a Tunisian youth, off the 
Goletta, in 1820, and if this had not scared him, nothing would. But incre- 
dulity received a shot between wind and water in 1322, when a real-earnest 
mer-maid was brought from Batavia and exhibited in London, where it 
eventually became a ward of the Lord Chancellor. The height of this 
creature was rather more than two feet, and it was shrivelled and dried like 
amummy. Its head was the size of a baboon’s, and thickly covered with 
strong black hair ; the nose bore a close resemblance to the human form, so 
likewise did the chin, lips, fiugers, nails, and teeth, which were full and 
perfect. The resemblance to the human form ceased immediately under 
the breasts, and beneath them were placed two horizontal fins, below which 
came the fishy tail. This carried conviction with the million; but Sir Eve- 
rard Home and others, not perceiving why any animal should be furnished 
with two sets of stomach gear, investigated the matter more closely, and, af- 
ter some trouble, discovered that it was a dexterous junction of a monkey 
and a salmon. The manner in which the union was effected was so inge- 
nious, and the whole object so nicely cemented, as almost utterly to elude 
detection by the common forms of examination. 

Thus blown upon, the mer-maids lost all credit, insomuch, that the sages 
of the Penny Cyclopedia would not even admit of the name being en- 
rolied. Alas for tritons, sirens, satyrs, fauns, «gipans, et hoc genus omne £ 
Let us therefure turn to the Kraken or Korven, for which Linnaeus formed 
a genus under the name of Microcosmus. 

OTHER MONSTERS. 

The notion that the ocean is the abode of most gigantic and marvellous 
creatures, has long and very naturally had a rooted possession of the haman 
mind, as is testified by the leviathan of the Scriptures, the many mile fish 
of the Talmud, and some of the marine monsters of the classical writers. 
The professed naturalists are to be sure rather cautious of committing them- 
selves, and Oppian simply says ‘ Jn mari multa latent ;’ but Pliny cer- 
tainly does admit of whales with a back of four acres in extent in the In. 
dian seas, yet thinks it no great wonder, since there are to be found in 
those regions locusts of four cubits in length. In later times the belief in 
oceanic monstrosities assumed the garb of philosophic inquiry: and the 
Scandinavian writers were successful in teashing, that a huge sea-animal, 
called the kraken, appears on the surface of the waters in calm weather, 
floating like an island, and stretching forth enormous pellucid tentacula, or 
arms, sO vast as to resemble the masts of ships. Paulinus describes it 
‘forma refert cancrum heracleoticum ;’ Bartholinus calls it hafgufa; and 
Olaus Magnus—-de piscibus monstrosis—confirms what is advanced: but 
dear old Puntoppidan, that prince of Norwegian bishops, may be said to 
give the veritable epitome of all the accounts, authenticated by the sub- 
stance of his own inquiries: and thus he lacubrates:— 

‘ Our fishermen unanimously affirm, and without the least variation in 
their accounts, that when they row out several miles to sea, particularly in 
the hot summer days, and by their situation (which they know by taking 
a view of certain points of land) expect to find 80 or 100 fathoms water, it 
often happens that they do not find above 20 or 30, and sometimes less. At 
these places they generally find the greatest plenty of fish, especially cod 
and ling. Their lines, they say, are no sooner out than they may draw 
them up with the hooks all full of fish; by this the judge that the ken 
is at the bottom. They say this creature causes dine uunatural shallows 
mentioned above, and prevents their sounding. These the fishermen are 
always glad to find, looking upon them as a means of their taking abundance 
of fish. There are sometimes twenty boats or more got together, and 
throwing out their lines at a moderate distance from each other; and the 
only thing they then have to observe is, whether the depth continues the 
same, which they know by their lines, or whether it grows shallower by 
their seeming to have less water. If this last be the case, they find that the 
kraken is raising himself nearer the surface, and then it is not time for them 
to stay any longer; they immediately leave off fishing, take to their oars, 
and get off as fast asthey can. When they have reached the usual depth of 
the place, and find themselves out of danger, they lie upon their oars, and 
in a few minutes after they see this enormous monster come up to the sure 
face of the water; he there shows himself sufficiently, though his whole 
body does not appear, which, in all likelihood, no human eye ever beheld 
[excepting the young of this species, which shall afterwards be spoken of } ; 
its back or upper part, which seems to be in appearance about an English 
mile and a half in circumference [some say more, but I choose the least for 
greater certainty }, looks at first like a number of small islands, surrounded 
with somethin t floats and fluctuates like sea-weeds. Here and there 


a larger rising is observed like sand-banks, on which various kinds of small 
fishes 


are seen continually leaping about till they roll into the water from 
the sides of it; at last several bright points or horns appear, which grow 
thicker and thicker the higher they rise above the surface of the water, and 
sometimes they stand up as high, and as large, asthe masts of middle- 
sized vessels. It seems these afe the creature’s arms, and, itis said, if they 
were to lay hold of the largest man-of-war, the would pull it down to tho 
bottom. After this monster has been on the surface of the water for a short 
time, it begins slowly to sink again, and then the danger is as great as be- 
fore ; because the motion of his sinking causes such a swell in the sea, and 
euch an eddy or whirlpool, that it draws everything down with it, like the 
current of the river Male.’ 

This, according to some very shrewd bydrographers, is the cause of so 
many reported islands which gain insertion on the charts, and can never be 
re-discovered; and they moreover account for the floating islands said to 
have been observed in the North Sea, erroneously supposed to have been 
made by the Devil to tease sailors, and therefore called soe-trolden, 
or sea-mischief. Now there have been certain followers of St. Thomas 
who object to the accounts of the kraken, for very inadequate reasons, al- 
leging, that if such a creature had been created, it would have multiplied 
in the course of time, and by its occasional occurrence would ere this ~— 
dispelled all doubts concerning its existence. The only way of replying 
to such hypercritic doubters is, by demanding whether krakens may not be 
even less prolific than we know animals of extraordinary magnitude to be? 


As to the supercilious sneer of the commentator, who would like to see 
what the power ot a kraken would be upon a three-decker, he is perhaps 
unacquainted with the strength of fishes, a strength which may, for aught 
we know, augment in mathematical ratio with size. If such be the actual 
condition, Lord help a first-rate in the terrible tentacula above-mentioned ; 
for the force which a smaller creature can exert upon occasion, is strikingly 
depicted by the worthy Bishop in an anecdote, with which every vora- 
cious bird ought to be made acquainted, as a caution how he uses his claws, 
it so happened that one day, ‘an eagle, standing on the bank of a river, 
saw a fine salmon, as if it were just under him; he struck, instantly, one 
of his talons into the root of an elm just by, and partly hanging over the 
other, he struck into the salmon, which was very large and in his proper 
element, which doubled his strength; so that he swam away, and split the 
eagle to his neck, making literally a spread eagle of him,’ a creature, as 
the learned Prelate properly observes, * otherwise known only in heraldry.’ 
Similar fatile arguments have been applied, and with equel propriety, to 
the fact of no mariners having seen dead krakens; or at least making no 
record in their log-books of such an occurrence. But this is a shallow ar- 
ument against their existence; for who will say, because the body of a 
Sead ass is rare, that there are no asses? By a law of Nature, large ani- 
mals produce but few young ; and it is a singular and rather unaccountable 
fact in natural history, that scarcely a creature of rank is ever found lying 
dead which had not come to its death by some violent means. But, as if to 
shame and silence the opposition-declaimers, there is actually an attested in- 
stance of the defunct body of a kraken having been found upon the Nor 
wegian coast. The details of this important incident were carefully drawn 
up by the Reverend Mr. Friis; and the Reverend Mr. Friis was a worship- 
ful consistorial assessor, minister of Bodoen, in Nordland, and vicar of the 
College for promoting Christian Knowledge. This gentleman then is surely 
worthy of belief! From the narrative which he drew up, it seems that in 
the year 1680, a kraken [perhaps a young and careless one] came into the 
water that runs between the rocks and cliffs in the parisn of Alstahong, 
though its usual habit is to keep several leagues from land. It happened 
that its extended long arms, or antenn, caught hold of some trees stand- 
ing near the water, which might easily have been torn up by the roots; but 
besides this, as it was found afterwards, he entangled himself in some open- 
ings or clefts in the rock, and therein he stuck so fast, and hung so un- 
fortunately, that he could not work himself out, but perished and putrified 
on the spot. The carcase, which was a long while decaying, and filled 
great part of that narrow channel, made it almost impassable by its intoler- 
abie stench. 
Much stress is placed by the sceptics on the fact that Krantz, the mis- 
sionary, who wrote the History of Greenland, sneered at the whole story : 
but Krantz repeats many littie traits with such animation as to show that he 
was not a ‘ whole-hog’ infidel ; and it is to him that we are indebted for the 
interesting particular of the kraken’s alluring little fishes by the emission 
of a delicious exhalation. Besides, what is Mister Krantz, after all, array- 
ed against the battalion of brother-authors on the subject! See how Kaud 
Leems, the learned professor of Laplandic, and one of the most exact of the 
northern ichthyologists, see how he describes this mighty but unwieldy 
mass of animated substance, in a book which was annotated by no less a 
man than Ernest Gunner, the learned and scientific Bishop cf Drontheim. 
Now, in a sage discussion of this tenor, it may be necessary to quote Leems 
at length, in his description of a fish whose form and magnitude of body, 
he asserts, is so unusual, that the sea does not produce a similar prodigy :— 
‘ The said fish is very seldom seen above the water, as delighting in the 
depths, where quiet and almost immoveable it is said to hide itself, environ- 
ed with an incalculable number of every kind of fish. When the fisher- 
man, searching the sea in order to find a fishy bottom, arrives by accident 
at the place where this monster is skulking in the bottom below, he thinks, 
from the great number of fish he has met there, that he has founda place 
that is the most fit for fishing ; but when the monster that lies hid, troubled 
with the plummet that is let down, begins to move and gradually get up, 
which is easily ascertained from the space that is between the bottom and 
the boat becoming gradually less, he finds that it was not a bottum as is be- 
lieved, but an immense fish that was hidbelow Meantime the fisherman is 
not solicitous about getting away, knowing that this monster is very slow 
in moving, and advances so slowly, that scarcely within the space of two 
hours he can rise from the bottom to the surface of the sea. Yet is he not 
altogether negligent of his situation, finding by the plummet that the mon- 
ster, gradually emerging, is now at no great distance from the boat. And 
without delay, the fisherman having [ust got away, he begins to appear 
above the water with huge and monstrous claws, of a variety of sizes and 
shapes, giving the idea of a wood, thick with different trees stripped of 





their bark; at first erect in the air, butsoon after complicated. The species 
of this monster, how horrid it is and deformed, scarcely can those who 
have seen it express with words. The inhabitants of Finmark and Nord- 
land call this monster Kraken; elsewhere through Norway, especially 
among those of Carmesund, in the diocese of Christiansand, it is called 
Brygden.’ 

Here then is evidence sufficiently circumstantial, one would think, to 
stagger the most incredulous sceptic as to the existence of the stupendous 
kraken; and such of our readers as place implicit confidence therein, must 
never be ata loss for a topic to excite astonishment. 

The accounts of the kraken leave us in no doubt as to its nature, for it is 
by no means analogous either to the whale tribe, or any kind of fishes; it 
is assuredly, on the contrary, one of the mollusca order or family of worms 
peculiar to the sea. There is a very large skate. built fish among the queer 
marine animals represented on the map of Iceland drawn up by Andreas 
Velleius, in 1585, and thus described—‘ Skautubvalur, tota cartilaginea ; 
rai aligno modo similis; sed infinitis modis maior. Insule speciem, cim 
ogee pre se fert, alis naves evertit.’ ‘Tis true that, though we have 
sailed for it, and seen some comely specimens of the Sepia octopus, armed 
with a dreadful apparatus of holders and emboli for fastening upon and 
conveying their prey to the mouth, we never fell in with the colossal cuttle- 
fish, with suckers the size of pot-lids and arms the thickness of a mizen- 
mast, such as snapped up three men belonging to Captain Magnus Den, 
‘homme respectab!e et véridique.’ Yet passe, wn specimens of this order 
may exist; and from some possible optical illusion, arising from a pe- 
culiar state of the atmosphere, occasioning that double-shadow which the 
Teutones designate doppelganger, mav have given birth to the tales of the 
kraken. There are those who would recognize the kraken and Job’s 
leviathan as cognates, while others—lugging in Jonas—imagine the Cetus 
tribe capacious enough to account for all, under certain allowances; but 
surely no credible description of the inert mass we have described, which 
merely floats in the calmest weather, and has so little motion as hardly to 
vary the apparent dimensions of the islet knobs it exposes above water, can 
at all refer to a fierce animal which might be hooked; to say nothing of 
his terrible teeth, squamose armour, smoking nostrils, hard heart, power, 
nor comely proportion. Still less can we hand out the whale, which no 
more resembles Isaiah’s crooked serpent of a leviathan, than it does Bil- 
lingsgate dock full of peterboats. Our own sublime poet has treated the 
matter; but it is clear, from the ‘scaly rind’ in which the anchor was to 
bite, in the following passage, that Milton—whatever he thought of the 
kraken—did not suppose leviathan and whale were at all convertible 
terms :-— 

‘Or that sea beast 
Leviathan, which God, of all his works, 
Created hugest that swim the ocean stream : 
Him, kaply slumb’ring on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of some small night-founder’d skiff 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in its scaly rind 
Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea.’ 


Shakspeare could not have been thinking of the lazy passive kraken, when 
Oberon commands Puck, who could put a girdle round the earth in forty 
minutes, to go on an errand, and be back again 


‘ Ere the leviathan can swim a league.’ 


On these grounds we are inclined to look to the sepia tribe for a prototype 
of the kraken, especially since monstrous specimens of the Cephalopod 
have been recorded for ages. Athenwus, followed by Kircher, mentions 
some ‘oan sizable ones as frequenting the Sicilian seas; and Zlian may 
be referred to tor more. The ancients were wont to designate such crea- 
tures as polypi, on account of their multiplicity of limbs; and from their 
accounts of the acetabula, or suckers with which the arms of the great 
polypus were furnished, it is evident that it must have been nearly allied to 
a family of animals at present distinguished as sepie. Pliny describes one 
class as the many-foot ozena, so called on account of its head diffusing a 
strong odour, the which induces the lampreys to approach it: this is also an 
attribute of the kraken, according to the reluctant testimony of Krantz 
The whole of this tribe were dreaded by the mariners of yore, and no 
wonder, for Pliny relates that they cruelly assailed men when overboard, 
by catching them in their horrid claws, as if going to wrestle witk them, 
and then setting the suckers to work, the victim soon died in the odious 
clasp. On the authority of Trebius Niger, one of the train of Lucius Lu- 
cullus, the proconsul of Bwtica, he records the story of a very thievish 
polypus, which used to rob the stews, or repositories of sea-fish, on the 
beach of Carteia, in the Bay of Gibraltar: the head of the monstrous fel- 


low was equal in size to a cesk c apable of containing fifteen amphore ; its 
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clasp one of them, and were moreover covered with great suckers or fas- 
teners, as large as basins that would hold four or five gallons each. The 
reader may like this story in the quaint transfusion of Doctor Holland, the 
industrious translator of Pliny :— 

‘ The rest which mine author hath related as touching -this fish may 
seem rather monstrous lies and incredible, than otherwise; for he affirm- 
ed, that at Carteia there was one of these polypi, which used commonly 
to go forth of the sea, and empty into some of their open cesterns and 
vaunts among their ponds and stewes, wherein they keep great sea-fishes, 
and otherwhiles would rob them of thei salt-fish, and so goes his waies 
againe: which he practised so long, that in the end he got himselfe the 
ange and displeasure of the immeasurable filching; whereupon they 
staked up the place and empalled it round about, to stop all passage 
thither. But this thief gave not over ‘his accustomed haunt for all that, 
but made meanes by a certain tree to Clamber over and get to the fore-said 
salt-fish ; and never could he be taken in the manner, nor discovered, but 
that the dogges by their quick scent fouud him out and baied at him; for 
as he returned one night toward the sea, they assailed and set upon him on 
all sides, and therewith raised the foresaid keepers who were afrighted at 
this so sndden alarm, bat more at the strange sight which they saw. For first 
and foremost this polype fish was of an unmeasurable and incredible big- 
nesse: and besides, he was besmeared and beraied all over with the brine 
and pickle of the foresaid salt-fish, which made him both hideous to see to, 
and stinke Withall most strongly. Who would ever have looked for a poli- 
pe there, or taken knowledge of him by such marks as these? Surely 
they thought no other, but that they had to deale and encounter with some 
monster : for with his terrible blowing and breathing that he kept, he drave 
away the dog, and otherwhiles with the end ot his long stringed winding 
feet ho would lash and whip them; sometimes with his stronger clawes 
like armes he rapped and knoked them well and surely, as it were with 
clubs. Insumme, he made such good shifi for himselfe, that hardly and 
with much adoe they could kill him, albeit he received many a wound with 
troul-speares which they launcedathim. Wel, in the end his head was 
brought and shewed to Lucullus for a wonder, andas it wasa good round 
hogshead or barrel that would take and containe 15 amphores; and his 
beards (for so Trebius tearmed his clawes and long-stringed feet (carried 
such a thicknesse and bulke with them, that hardly a man could tathome 
one of them with both his armes, such knockers they were, knobbed and 
Knotted like clubs, and withall 30 feet long. The concavities within them, 
and hollow vessels like great basons, would bold four or five gallons apece ; 
and his teeth were answerable in proportion to the bignese of his bodie: 
The ag. was saved fora wonder to be seene, and weighed 700 pounds 
weight. 

The well-known tale of Raron Munchausen may be dismissed az barely 
credible ; butsurely this of Pliny must have been based in fact ; and, to- 
gether with recent stories of gigantic cephalopods—under the several 
names of squid, sepia, calamary, cuttle-fish, or pour-contrel—may have 
awakened the idea of a modern French naturalist, who is inclined to sup- 
pose that the destruction of the Ville de Paris, a three-decker taken b 
Rodney during the American War, together with nine other ships whic 
went to her asgistance on seeing her signal of distress, was owing, not to 
the hurricane which seemed to occasion the disaster, but to a group of 
colossal cuttle-fishes which happened at that very time to be prowling 
about the ocean beneath these unfortunate vessels. 

The exact naturalists have, however, treated the subject gravely, al- 
though their conclusions, drawn from apparently authentic peel on ces, have 
been branded as resulting from unworthy credulity. Pennant, in his 
British Zoology, speaking of the eight-armed squid, says he has been well- 
assured from persons of uudoubted credit, that in the Indian seas this 
species has been found of such asize as to measure two fathoms in breadth 
across the central part, while each arm has measured nine fathoms in 
length: and that the natives of the Indian Isles, when sailing in their ca- 
noes, always take care to be provided with hatchets, in order to cut off im- 
mediately the arms of such of those animalsas happen to fling them over the 
sides of the canoe, lest they should pull it under water. The sober-minded 
Dr. Schwediawer, in his account of ambergris, read to the Royal Society 
in 1783, makes mention of the tentaculum of the sepia octopodia, nearly 27 
feet long, which yet did notseem to beentire. This description certainly 
countenances the evidence brought forward by Olaus Magnus, and other 
writers, on the subject ; and bears out Shaw in pronouncing that ‘ the exis- 
tence of some enormously large species of the cuttle-fish in the Indian and 
northern seas can hardly be doubted ; and though some accounts may have 








been much exaggerated, yet there is sufficient cause for believing that such 
species very far surpass ali that are generally observed about the coast of 
the European seas.’ The tragic narrative which tells the loss of three of 
Captain Dens’ men, has obtained general credit; and its recorder, Denys 
Montfort, further mentions, that at St. Malo there is an ex-vofo picture, de- 

sited in the chapel of St. Thomas by the crew of a vessel, in remem - 

rance of their wonderful preservation from a similar attack off the coast o f 
Angola—‘ Leur combat terrible et le pressant danger qui les avoit me- 
naces dans ce desastreux momen.’ An enormous cuttie-fish suddenly 
thre w his arms across the vessel, and was on the point of dragging it to the 
bottom, when the combined efforts of the sailors succeeded in cutting off the 
tentacula of their dreadful opponent with swords and hatchets. 

We have seen and admired the elaborate mechanism of some pretty ao 
creatures of this tribe, but they were mére pigmies in comparizon with the 
above; though with their hideous bodies, goggle eyes, stringy arms, and 
spotted complexion, they cannot but prove awkward companions for swin- 
mers to encounter. Mr. Baker, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1735, 
states that the squid can, ‘by spreading its arms abroad like a net, so fetter 
and entangle the prey they enclose when they are drawn together, as to 
render it jnengiebte of exerting its strength, for, however feeble these 





branches or arms may be singly, their power united becomes surprising.’ 
Indeed the close hugging of its arms, and strong adhesion of its suckers, must 
render the efforts of unurmed prey unavailing, either for resistance or es- 
cape. The horror excited from the embrace of such a monster, may be 
imagined, and nothing but presence of mind and decisive promptness can 
avail the human victim; the only mode of extricating himself, provided 
both arms are not yet clasped, is, ws ripping open the body of the animal 
with a sharp knife, or severing the arms of his formidable enemy—the 
which, in such abhorrent company and under water, is not of easy accom- 
plishment. On the shores of the Lesser Syrtis we heard some odd stories 
of these creatures, but knowing the well-founded dread of the divers, we 
considered that their fears perhaps exaggerated the dimensions and destruc- 
tive attributes of the horrid polypi. Since that time, however, those parts 
have been visited by Sir Grenville Temple, who states how highly danger- 
ous they are to bathers; ‘an instance of this,’ he continues, ‘ occurred two 
years since; a Sardinian captain, bathing at Jerbeh, felt one of his feet in 
the grasp of one of these animals; on this, with his other he tried to disen- 
gage himself, but this limb was immediately seized by another of the mon- 
ster’s arms; he then, with his hands, endeavoured to free himself, but these 
also, in succession, were firmly grasped by the polypus, and the poor man 
was shortly after found drowned, with all his limbs strongly bound togeth- 
er by the arms and legs of the fish; and it is extraordinary, that where this 
happened, the water was scarcely four feetin depth.’ To this sad anecdote 
we will append a more fortunate case, which befel Mr. Beale, the well- 
known cetologist,on a South Sea whaling voyage in 1831. He relates it thus: 


AN UNWELCOME COMPANION. 


‘While upon the Bonin Islands, searching for shells upon the rocks, 
which had just been lett by the receding sea-tide, 1 was much astonished 
at seeing at my teet a most extraordinary-looking animal, crawling towards 
the surf, which bad just left it. I had never seen one like it under such 
circumstances before ; it therefore appeared the more remarkable. It was 
creeping on its eight legs, which, from their soft and flexible nature; bent 
considerably under the weight of its body, so that it was lifted by the efforts 
of its tentacula only a small distance from the rocks. It appeared much 
alarmed at seeing me, and made every effort to escape, while I was not 
much in the humour to endeavour to capture so ugly a customer, whose ap- 
pearance excited a feeling of disgust, not unmixed with fear. 1 however 
endeavoured to prevent its career, by pressing one of its legs with my foot, 
but although I made use of considerable force for that purpose, its strength 
was 80 great that it several times quickly liberated its member, in spite of 
all the efforts I could employ in this way on wet slippery rocks. I now 
laid hold of cne of the tentacles with my hands, and held it firmly, so that 
the limb appeared as if it would be torn asunder by our united strength. I 
soon gave ita powerful jerk, wishing to disengage it from the rocks to 
which it clung so forcibly by its sackers, which it effectually resisted ; but 
the moment after, the apparently enraged animal lifted its head, with ,its 
large —_ projecting from the middle of its body, and letting go its hold of 
the rocks, suddenly sprang upon my arm, which | had previously bared to 
my shoulder, for the purpose of thrusting it into holes in the recks to dis- 
cover shells, and clung with its suckers to it with great power, endeavour- 
ing to get its beak, which I could now see between the roots of its arms, in 
a position to bite ! . 

‘A sensation of horror pervaded my whole frame when I found this mon- 
strous animal had affixed itself so firmly upon my arm. Its cold slimy 
grasp Was extremely sickening, and I immediately called aloud to the cap- 











tain, who was also searching for shells at some distance, to come and re- 
lease me trom my disgusting assailant; he quickly arrived, and taking me 
down to the beat, during which time | was employed in keeping the beak 


arms measured thirty feet, and were so thick that a man could hardlv- away from my band, quickly released me by destroying my tormentor with 
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the boat-knife, when I disengaged it by portions at atime. This animal 
must have measured across its expanded arms about four feet, while ils 
body was not larger than a large clenched hand. It was of that species of 
sepia which is called by the whalers rock-squtd.’ 

Diminutive as this squid was, in comparison with those of which we have 
been talking, Mr Beale would have found it a still uglier customer in the 
water. The anecdote is interesting, and exhibits a lively picture of a na- 
turalist in distress. 

While passing the octopods, it is impossible to overlook the order of the 

radiated tribes in parts having a reigning definite number. Professor E. 
Forbes, whose elegant work on Echinoderms evinces both knowledge and 
taste, lucidly remarks that ‘ the name of five-fingers, commonly applied to 
the starfishes, is founded on a popular recognition of the number reguant. 
It has long been noticed. Among the sce esa proposed by that true-spi- 
rited but eccentric philosopher, Sir Thomas Browne, is one, ‘“‘ Why, among 
sea-stars, Nature chiefly delighteth in five points?” * * * Among the 
lower and the typical orders we find this number regulating the number of 
parts. Every plate of the Sea-Urchin is built up of peutagonal particles. 
The skeletons of the digestive, the aquiferous, and the tegumentary systems. 
equally present the quinary arrangement ; and even the cartilaginous frame- 
work of the disk of every sucker is regulated by this mystic number.’ The 
common sea-egg is as wonderful as a world! 
! On, the whole, we are greatly inclined to believe that the first-rates of the 
cuttle-fish tribe have given birth to the story of the kraken, since the various 
descriptions of both those enormous inhabitants of the vasty deep, though 
oiten vague and indefinite, are yet sufficiently in keeping to warrant the 
inference. Scrupulous readers may choose to slue up their noses, and ques- 
tion the actuality of either of the creatares here weer before them ; and 
they may superciliously remind us, that credulity readily adopts what can- 
not easily be disproved. On this head we have very little to say in reply ; 
being bound to confess that the various stories we have examined, are in- 
volved in the shades of ignorance and mystery, the obstacles to truth ; rest- 
ing only on the uncorroborated testimony of incompetent witnesses. There- 
fore, though it would be ratber temerarious to deny the existence of such 
prodigies, we cannot consent to receive the narratives as established facts. 

The other fish shall be served up in our next. 


> 


THE AMERICANS AND THE ABORIGINES. 
A Tate or Tue Suort War. Parr li. 
Resumed from Albion of June 6. 


The conclusion of our first notice of ‘The Americans and the Abori- 
gines,” saw Hodges, the midshipman, on his way to the Mississippi, and, 
if he could fiud it, to his ship; whilst Tokeah and his Indians returned to 
their village upon the banks of the Natchez There, upon the day after 
the arrival of the warriors, we find the Indians assembled and deliberating 
in their council-house. Some important matter is evidently in agitation : 
an ominous gloom bangs over the village , and Canondah, to whom her fa- 
ther has not spoken since his return, and who is in complete ignorance of 
What passed between him and Hodges, is shut up in her wigwam with 
Rosa. The absence of one of the Iudians, sent as a guide with the Eng- 
lishman, the silence of Tokeah, and their state of semi-captivity, render 
the two girls sad and anxious, and they busy themselves with a thousand 
conjectures, as to what has occurred, when a shrill whistle attracts them to 
the winduw. The sight that there preseuts itself chases the blood from the 
cheeks of Rosa, and causes her to sink, terrified and half-faintivg, into the 
arms of her friend. 

A large boat, of similar build to the one in which Hodges had arrived, 
ascended the river, impelled by the strokes of six vigorous rowers. Be- 
sides these, two other men were seated in the skiff, which now entered the 
creek where the canoes were moored. The Eaglishman’s boat wes 
amongst the latter, and seemed to attract the particular notice of one of the 
two men; he glanced sharply at it, and then made a remark to his com 
panion, who nodded his head, as if assenting to his observation. The man 
who had spoken stepped on shore. He was of the middle height and 
slightly made, with a sunburnt complexion, hollow cheeks, in which the 
smallpox had left black, unpleasant-looking scars, and a pointed and rather 
red nose, The expression of his eyes, which were sunken and of a dark- 

ray colour, and his enormous whiskers and mustaches, gave him any thing 

utan agreeable physiognomy. There was an airakout him as if he 
Strove to appear natural and unassuming, but at times bis false side-glances 
and malicious smile more than neutralized all his efforts. His dress was a 
short blue frock, buttoned up to the chin, trousers of the same colour, and 
acap. After addressing a few words to his companion, who had also come 
ashore, he walked with a quick step and military gait towards the Miko’s 
wigwam. Just then the lodien council broke up; the old chief strode 
slowly and gravely towards his dwelling ; whilst the warriors hurried in 
various directio?s to their respective wigwams. It seemed as if’ they 
avoided the new-comer ; for not ove of them crossed his path, although he 
evidently expected them so to do. He gazed silently alter the receding 
groups, shook his head, and entered the Miko’s hut. 

‘ Here [ am, friend Tokeah!’ cried he, with a forced smile, stretching 
out his hand to the Miko, who was seated upon his couch, calm, and with 
his head bowed upon his breast. ‘I'ma man of my word, you see. Ar. 
rived only last night in the bay ; but the devil take me if I could keep quiet: 
started off again, and rowed all night and all day; and here you see me, 
old friend, as hungry as a sea-lawyer, and as dry as a dolphin.’ He 
spoke in English fluently enough, but with a strong French accent. 

Tokeah knocked with his finger upon the table, and Canondah came out 
of her room. 

* Canondah "" cried the man, stepping forward with an air of gallantry to 
salute her. The young girl avoided his embrace, and with the single word, 
‘Welcome!’ slipped out at the door. Our guest appeered thunder-struck. 

‘What does this mean, friend Miko?’ cried he. ‘Am I in disgrace ? 
Should really be sorry for it. As I came acro*s the meadow, your people 
made all sail from me, as if I had been a privateer ; and now you are as 
cold as a nor’-wester, aud your daughter as stiff as a frozen cable. Apro- 
pos—you have had avisit, The young Englishman, has been amongst you.’ 

As he spoke these last words, the stranger cast a lowering glance al the 
old man. 

‘Of whom does my brother speak 2’ said the chief. 

‘Of a prisoner—a young fellow who escaped while I was at sea.’ 

‘ My young brother has been here and is gone,’ replied Tokeah, drily. 

‘Gone !’ replied the other; ‘ you probably did not know that he had es- 
caped from me. But it matters not,’ added he, indifferently. 

‘ The Miko knew,’ replied the old man in a firm tone, * that his young 
brother had escaped from the chief of the Salt Lake. My brother ought not 
to have made him prisoner.’ 

‘What! would not the Miko of the Oconees seize the Yankee who came 
as aspy into his wigwam ?’ 

‘And was my young brother a Yankee ?’ inquired Tokeah, with a pene~ 
trating glance. 

‘Not exactly ; but an enemy’— 

‘ My brother,’ isterrupted the Miko, ‘ has too many enemies—the Yan- 
kees, and the warriors of the great father of the Canadas.’ 

‘ The man bit his lips. ‘ Pshaw!’ said ye; ‘you have the Americans on 
the wrong side of your heart, and I have both. That's all the difference.’ 

‘The Miko,’ said the old chief, ‘ lifis the war-hatchet to protect his people 
against the paletaces, and to avenge his slain brethren. But my brother has 
lifted the tomahawk against every one, and, like a thief, steals women and 
children.’ 

_A burning crimson overspread the countenance of Tokeah’s visitor, and 
his teeth chattered with rage. + Truly, Miko,’ said he, ‘ you say things 
which | can hardly stomach ;’ and with gleaming eye he measured the old 
man from head to fuot. Suddenly, however, resuming his former smile— 
‘ Nonsense,’ said he; ‘we won't quarrel about trifles. Let every man do 
what ke likes, and answer for what he does,’ 

‘When the Miko of the Oconees gave his right hand to the chief of the 
Salt Lake, and welcomed him to his wigwam, he held him for a friend and 
a brother, who had declared war against the Yeugheese. Had he known 
he was a thief’ 

‘ Monsieur Miko |’ interrupted the pirate, threateniagly . 

: ; : 8 ‘ 

He would not have taken him for his friend. Tokeah,’ continued’ the 
Indian with dignity, ‘ lifted the tomahawk against the palefaces as the Miko 
of his people, but the chief of the Salt Lake has made him arobber. What 
shall he, the chief of the Oconees, say to the Yengheese warriors when he 
falls into their snares? They will hang him on a tree.’ 

The truth, thus fearlessly a.d decidedly spoken, made an impression 
upon the pirate. He walked hastily up and down the room, and then again 
stopped opposite to the old man. 

‘ We'll say no more about that, friend Tokeah,’ said he. ‘I do not count 
the scalps that you have stripped from the skulls of the Yankees, and you 





She Atwion. 


The Frenchman had listened to these words more tranquilly than might 
have been expected, but with aslight twitching of his features that showed 
they touched him to the quick. Suddenly he turned away. 

* Is that your way of thinking?’ said he. ‘ You fancy you can get on better 
without Lafitte? ‘I’ve no objection. If 1 had known it sooner, I would 
have spared myself the trouble of listening to your insolence, and you that 
of uttering it Adieu! Monsieur Miko.’ 

‘ My brother is hungry,’ said the Indian, starting up, and greatly shocked 
‘He must eat. Canondah has prepared his favourite repast.’ 

‘ And after he has eaten, he may make himself scarce ?’ said the pirate, 


surlily. 

: My brother is welcome in the wigwam of the Miko. His band never 
closes when it has once been opened,’ said the old man soothingly. 

‘ Come, that sounds like reason. I thougit my old friend had only caught 
a fit of spleen from the Englishman. _[ trust it will soon be over. Mean- 
while, we’ll see what the ladies are doing.’ 

He stepped up to the curtain, and tried to open it, but in vain. 

‘Is it not allowed ?’ said he to the old man. 

‘My brother must seek another squaw. 
wam.’ 

Iu the adjoining chamber a sound was heard. It resembled acry of joy, 
but presently subsided into a gentle murmur, of one in prayer. 

The pirate stood stupified opposite to the curtain. ‘ Oar alliance broken 
off, the door shut in my face!’ muttered he. ‘ Eh bien! nous verrons ’— 
And so saying, he left the hut. The next minute he again put his head in 
at the dour. 

‘l suppose [ may make use of my own boat?’ said he. ‘It is lik ely that 
[{ may have unwelcome visitors during my absence.’ 

‘When the chief of the Salt Lake is on the war-path, he knows how to 
meet his foes.’ 

‘ Sensibly spoken for once,’ said the pirate. 

‘My brother is hungry,’ said the Miko, pointing to his daughter, who now 
entered the room with several dishes. 

‘We'll come directly. Duty before pleasure.’ 

Aud so saying, the bucanier hurried down to the shore, and approached 
his companion, a short square-built man, who was walking up and down 
with folded arms, and whose dark olive countenance was so buried in an 
enormous beard, that scarcely any part of it, except a long fiery Bardolphian 
nose was visible. This man, as soon as he saw the pirate, assumed a less 
nonchaiant attitude, and his hands fell by his side into the position proper 
to a subordinate. 

‘ Nothing happened, lieutenant?’ said Lafitte. 

‘So little, that I should almost doubt this to be the Miko’s village, did 
not my eyes convince me of it. Beg pardon, captain, but what does it all 
mean !’ 

‘I might ask you the same question,’ replied the other, sulkily. 

‘On our former visits,’ continued the lieutenant, ‘it was like a fair; but 
to-day not a creature comes near us. ‘I'he squaws and girls seemed inclined 
to come down, but the men prevented them.’ 

The lieutenant paused, for his commanding-officer was evidently getting 
more and more out of humour. 

‘ How many hands have we below on Lake Sabine? 

‘ Thirty,’ was thereply. ‘To-morrow, the others will have finished 
clearing out.’ 

‘Giacomo and George,’ said the pirate, ina sharp peremptory tone, ‘ will 
go back and take them orders to come up here. Let every man bring his 
musket and bayonet, pistols and hanger, and let them wait instructions in 
the great bend of the river, two miles below this place. Don’t look down 
the stream, and then at me,’ said he angrily to the lieutenant, who had cast 
a glance down the river. ‘ The young Englishman has been here, and the 
old savage has let him go.’ 

‘ That’s what you did with his companions, captain. 
done it.’ 

‘ There are many things that Monsieur Cloraud would not have done,’ 
| replied the pirate, sarcastically. ‘ But this younker has made an infernal 
contusion.’ 

‘ Any thing else happened, captain ? ’ 

‘ Nothing particular, except that the oid man has got tired of our alli- 
ance.’ 

* Pshaw ! we don’t want him any more, and may well indulge the people 
with a merry hour.’ 

The bucanier glanced at his subordinate with unspeakable scorn. 

‘ And therefore, as Monsieur Cloraud thinks, do I send for the men. The 
hour’s pleasure would be dearly bought. I hate such folly. You shall learn 
my intentions hereafter.’ 

The lieutenant’s low bow showed that the lawless pirate was on no very 
familiar {voting even with his first officer, and that he well knew how to 
make his captain’s dignity respected. Monsieur Cloraud now turned to the 
rowers, and communicated to them the orders he had received. In a few 
seconds, the boat, in which the Englishman had come, was pushed off, and 
glided swiftly down the stream. 

‘ Now then, to diuner. Have some wine brought up, lieutenant.’ 

The person addressed made a sign to one of the sailors ; .the man took up 
several bottles, and fullowed his officers to the wigwam of the chief. 

‘'l'ake no notice, lieutenant,’ said Lafitte; * be as cheerful and naturel as 
ace We must try and find out what the old fellow has got upon his 
mind.’ 

The two men entered the wigwam, and took their places at the table. A 
buffalo bump, that most delicious of ull roast-beef, which Canondah had 
carefully cooked under the embers, was smoking upon it. 

* You won't refuse to drink with me? ’said the pirate, filling three glass- 
eS, and offeriug one to the chief. 

‘ Tokeah is vot thirsty,’ was the reply. 

‘Well, then, ram?’ said Lafitte. ‘Have a bottle brought, lieuten- 
ant.’ 
‘ Tokeah is not thirsty,’ repeated the chief in a louder tone. 

* As you please,’ said the pirate, carelessly. ‘ Isn’t it strange,’ continued 
he to his lieutenant, ‘ that the whole juice aad strength of the beast should 
centre in thishump? If this is to be the food of the Indians in their hap- 
py hunting-grounds, it would be almost worth while turning Indian. En- 
joy ments of this kind are rather more substantial than the lies of our hungry 

riests.’ 
‘ As in duty bound, the lieutenant laughed heartily at the facetiousness of 
his commander, The Miko, who was sitting in his usual attitude, bis head 
sunk upen his breast, looked up, gazed for a few seconds at the pirate, and 
then relapsed into his previous brooding mood. 

‘ Make the most of it Lieutenant,’ said the pirate. We shall not enjoy 
many more such tit-bits. The Great Spirit would bide his face from us if we 
despised his gifts. But come, friend Miko, you must empty a glass to the 
health of your guests, unless you wish to see them depart this very nigkt.— 
I like a little pride, but too much is unwholesome.’ 

‘ My brother,’ said the Miko, ‘is welcome. Tokeah has never raised his 
tomahawk against the stranger whom he received in his hut, nor has he 
counted the suns that he dwelt with him. 

‘1 am certain,’ said the Frenchman, ‘ that Tokeah is my friend ; and, if an 
evil tongue has sown discord on the path between us, the wise Miko will 
know how to step over it.’ 

‘The Oconees are men and warriors,’ said the chief; ‘ they listen to the 
words of the Miko, but their hands are free.’ 

‘Yes, yes, [ know that. Yours is a sort of a Republic, of which you are 
hereditary consul. Well, for to-night let the matter rest. To-morrow we 
will discuss it further.’ 

The lieutenant had left the wigwam ; the night had come on, and the 
moon’s slender crescent had sank behind the summits of the western 
trees. The old Indian arose, and with his guest stepped silently out before the 
door. 


Rosa shall not enter his wig- 


I wouldn’t have 


his words are more silly ‘han those of a foolish girl, who for the first time 
hangs glass beads around her neck. My brother has foes sufficient ; he needs 
not to make an enemy of the Great Spirit.’ 

‘Ob!’ said the pirate laughing, ‘ we won't bother our head about him 
now.’ ; 

‘My brother,’ continued the Indian, ‘ has long deceived the eyes of the 
Miko; but the Great Spirit has at last opened them, that he may warn his 
people. See,’ said he, and his long meagre form seemed to increase to a 
gigantic stature as he pointed to the moon swimming behind the topmost 
branches of the trees; ‘ that great light shines on the shores of the Natchez, 
it shines in the villages of the whites; 
nor the Miko of the Oconees made it; it is the Great Spirit who gave it 
brightness. 





| fathers; in the forest where he was born it howls in the storm ; both are 
| the breath of the Great Spirit. the winds which he places in the mouths of 
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good, and they received him and his as brothers. Tokeah spoke with the 
great father—see, this is from him ’—he showed a silver medal with he 

head of Washington. ‘He asked the great father, who was a wise father 
and a very great warrior, if ho believed in the Great Spirit of his book, and 
he answered that he did believe, and that his Great Spirit was the same 
whom the Red men worship. When the Miko returned to his wigwam 
and came towards the setting sup, his soul remembered the words of the 
great father, and his eyes were wide open. So long as he saw the high walls 
of the council wigwams, where the palefaces pray to their Great Spirit, the 
Red men were treated as brothers ; but when they approached their own 
forests, the countenances of the white men grew dark, because the Great 
Spirit no longer lighted them up. Tokeah saw that the men who did not 
worship the Great Spirit were not good men. Axd my brother scoffs at the 
Great Spirit, and yet would be a friend of the Oconees? He would be a 
friend of the Miko, who would already have sunk under his burden had not 
his fathers beckoned to him from the happy hunting-groands! Go,’ said the 
old man, turningfaway from the pirate with a gesture of disgust ; ‘you would 
rob the Miko and his people of their last hope.’ 

‘ Good-night,’ said Lafitte, yawning. ‘There’s been at good Methodist 
parson spoilt in you,’ And so saying he turned towards he council wig- 
wain, his usual dwelling while at the village. Tokeah step back into 
his hat. No night-song soothed the oppressed spirit of the old chief; and 
only the shrill whistle of the watch, repeated every two hours from the shore 
and before the wigwam of the pirate, told of the presence of living crea- 
tures in the village. 

Upon the fu llowing morning Lafitte’s lieutenant rouses him from his sleep, 
and informs him that there is an unusual stir and bustle among the Indians. 

The pirate hastily dresses, and repairs to the wigwam of the Miko, whom 
| he finds restless and much excited. The cause of this soon becomes appa- 
rent. 

On a sudden the village resounded with a long joyous shout, which, 
spreading like wildfire from hut to hut, swelled at last into one wide and 
universa! chorus, in which men, women, and children united their voices. 
The Miko had betaken himself in haste to the council wigwam, and the 
whole village was in an uproar. From behind each hedge, from out of ev- 
ery hut, the Oconees emerged and rushed towards the council-house ; even 
the presence of Tokeab was insufficient to keep them within bounds. On 
the turther side of the Natchez was seen a party of thirty Indians, all on 
horseback. Some of them were seeking a ford; but presently a youn 
man, impatient of the delay, plunged with his horse into the water, and al 
thirty followed him, in the same order in which they approached the river. 
The breadth of the stream, opposite to the wigwam, was about five hun- 
dred feet, and the depth considerable. Nevertheless the gallant little troop 
seemed in their element, and, almost without breaking their ranks, they 
swam their steeds across. Meanwhile the pirate stood upen the shore, 
watching their approach with the most uncontrolled fury depicted upon his 
countenance. 

‘ Had we but ten good marksmen,’ muttered he to the lieutenant. 

‘ Pardon, capitaine, they are not Oconees, but those devils of Comanches. 
I made their acquaintance in my Mexican a 

The little squadron had now reached the creek. Swinging their legs 
over their horses, they sprang upon the shore, drew the animals after them, 
and again flung themselves upon their backs with a swifiness and dexterity 
that recalled the fable of the centaur. The foremost of thestrangers had ar- 
rived within a few paces of the Oconees, who, with the Miko at their head, 
were assembled in front of the council-house, when the circle opened, and 
Tokeah stepped forward, his hand outstretched. 

‘ The great chief of the mighty Comanches, and of the Pawnees of the 
Toyask, is welcome,’ said he, gravely. 

The young Indian to whom these words were addressed, halted and lis- 
tened attentively, and with head reverently bowed, to the greeting. When 

















‘ My brother,’ said he, with emotion in his voice, ‘ is no longer young ; but 


neither the chief of the Salt Lake | 


Here,’ said he, pointing to the palmetto field, whose soft rustle | 
came murmuring across the meadow, ‘ here 1s heard the sighing of the Miko’s | 


the old chief had spoken, he sprang from his horse and advanced towards 
him, his right Seed extended. Coming close up to Tokeah, he again bow- 
| ed himself, took the Miko’s hand, and placed it apon his own head. The 
| interchange of greetings was remarkable for dignity, and derived a peculiar 
interest from the contrast between the two chiefs. Nothing could be in 
| stronger opposition than the gaunt meagre form of the Miko, who stood 
| like the weatber-beaten trunk of some gigantic tree, stiff, mute, and melan- 
choly, and the open, manly, dignified and yet gentle aspect of the young 
chief of the Comanches. His oval-shaped head was covered with a pictur- 
esque head-dress of far and feathers; his high, arched forehead, and bloom- 
ing complexion of a light copper colour, scorned the wild war-paint of his 
| Companions ; the expressive black eyes and aquiline nose were in admir- 
| able harmony with the manly contour of his person, which his style of dress 
| and equipment showed off to the greatest advantage. A duublet of blue 
| fox fur covered his breast, and from his shoulders, on which it was fastened 
| by gelden clasps, hung the skin of a panther, draping aform that would 
have enchanted Thorwaldsen or Canova. It was a magnificent model of 
manly beauty, that had grown up untrammelled and without blemish in the 
| enchanting prairies of Mexico. aad in the midst of a mighty people owning 
} no master but the Great Spirit. A dagger, with a hilt of wrought gold, a 
short riile, and a lance nine feet long, decorated with a horse-tail, completed 
| an equipment which for richness and utility combined could scarcely be 
surpassed. The young chiet’s horse, of extraordinary beauty, was almost 
covered with a panther-skin, secured on its back and shoulders by four gold- 
en buckles. -lt had neither saddle nor stirrups, but on either side, at the 
end of a strap, hung a small leathern bucket, in which the muzzle of the ri- 
He and butt of the lance reposed. 
)} Similar to those above described were the dress and arms of other four of 
the warriors, also belonging to the powerful Indian tribe of the Comanches, 
They wore their hair combed back on either side of the forehead ; their 
complexion was a mixture of olive and copper-colour. Their bearing was 
proud, and they seemed almost to look down upon the Pawnees who ac- 
companied them. Round the necks of their steeds hung the lasso, that ter- 
rible weapon with which the Mexican riders capture, with wonderful skill 
and dexterity, the borse, the buffalo, or a human foe. 

The remainder of the troop were Pawnees of the Toyask tribe. Their 
heads were clean shaven, excepting of one carefully cultivated tuft upon 
the crown Upon their shoulders were buffalo skins, the leather dyed red, 
| the hair worn inwards; and similar robes served them for saddles. They 
wore broad girdles, to which their calico under-garments were fastened. 
About half of them were armed with muskets and rifles, but all had lances, 
| a long knife, or rather hanger, an¢ the tomahawk. They were well-made 
| and powerful men, compared with whom the thin-armed, narrow-shoulder- 
ed Oconees had the appearance of children. ; : 

‘ My brother is thrice welcome,’ repeated the Miko afier a pause, during 
which his eyes dwelt with an expr2ssion of the purest satisfaction upon his 
stately guest and his companions. ‘Has the great El] Sol reflected on the 
words which Tokeah sent him through his runners ?’ ; 

‘ His ears are open and his heart large,’ replied the young chief gravely. 
‘ Are the words of the gteat Miko for El Sol alone, or may the warriors of 
the Comanches and Pawnees also hear them?’ - 

‘ The chiefs and warriors of the Comanches and Pawnees are welcome 
in the council wigwam of the Oconees. They are their brothers.’ ; 

When the Miko had spoken these words, the four Comauches and a like 
number of Pawnees dismounted from their horses, and followed the chiefs 
to the council wigwam. The others also dismounted, and forming a senu- 
circle, stood leaning against their horses’ shoulders. Nearer to the coun- 
cil-house were ranged the Oconee warriors, armed only with their long 
scalping-knives; and behind them, at a respectful distance, the young men 
of the village had stationed themselves, also in a half circle. Again, far 
behind these, were the squaws and children, to whom the strict rules of 
Indian etiquette did not allow a nearer approach. The village had gradu- 
ally assumed the appearance of a Jitile camp, with various corps ot troops 
formed up init. On the shore stood the four pirates leaning on their mus- 
kets, whilst their captain and lieutenant paced up and down among the 
bushes. With the exception of a sharp quick glance occasionally cast to- 
wards the groups of Indians, they appeared to take no particular iuterest in 
what was passing. ; . 

El Sol, the young chief of the Comanches, 18 the affianced husband of 
Canondah, whom he has come to make his bride. In the council now held, 
it is decided that the alliance between Tokeah and the pirate shall be broken 
off, and that the remnent of the Uconees shall be incorporated with the pow- 

rful tribes of the Comanches and Pawnees. The former part of this de- 
cision is communicated to Lafitte, who makes a Violent but unsuccessfal 

. 7 { ‘ d finally enters his boat and descends the 
claim upon the hand of Rosa, an z merge b , 
stream. El Sol, who greatly distrasts him, advises ‘Tokeah to be on his 
suard against treachery; but the Miko denies the possibility of dan er, on 
AE t of the distance of the pirate’s haunt, and because, on the fol owing 
a illage is to be abandoned, and the Oconees and their visitors 
po eee — 1 tenetioer to the country of the Comanches. He eitber forgets 
te neat had sent off a boat on the preceding morning, or thinks it 
zs incon rease the uneasiness of his guest by adverting to so unim- 
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of life . and then we'll sit down quietly, and live together in a little paradise, | your book of life; when yet a young man he learned your letters, for he | ©" rae f friendship, and thinks him incapable of acting towards him ina 
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‘ i ( ’ plied Lokeah, * has never siained his hand | book says, what the wise men of his people have also told him, that there | leof C ] iEIS j I 
oe) ther x : : . ys, 4 om falas ne the nupt of Canondah and El Sol are ce ed; but the 
with the blood of his friends. He is poor, bat his hand has never touched | is one Great Spirit, one great father. The Miko,’ be resumed, after a mo- } That evening the haptia's 4, —- ad a , = —— i; | ’ rad 
oe - penta Deere : . ee 2 lan. although fondly attact lo the young net, reigneu 
what belonged not to him. His fathers would look down on him with grief, | ment’s pause, ‘ was sent from his people to the great father of the palefaces Indian maiden, a ugh fone y. ee ached to the } a M l€ 1 iy “ 
2 live ‘ ‘ , : te ’ : : : : ons : : a \ ’ -ehoding “Vi mech she fit iL iinposs J shake oO ) 
if he lived in friendship with a thief; the Great Spirit would hide his face, { and when he came with the other chiefs to the villages where the whites | duwn by a fereboo’ns - id ; a int laa ataienenaie 
if he disgraced his people by an alliance with the robber ' worship the Great Spirit in the lofty council wigwams, be found them very | ber marriage Gay Sue 18 sat ear 
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* And does Canondah,’ said the bridegroom mildly, ‘ enter the wigwam 
of El Sol with a sorrowful heart ?’ 

‘El Sol,’ replied the maiden, ‘ is dearer to Canondah than her own life; 
his voice is music in her ears, and his love the lim:t of her wishes; but Ca- 
nondah’s heari is heavy to bursting. The Great Spirit whispers to her, and 
she has no words to express his whisperings.’ She clasped Rosa in her 
arms, and pressed a long and feverish kiss upon her lips. + Rosa,’ said sne, 
ina stifled voice, ‘ will you be a daughter to the Miko when Canondah is 
no more ?’ 

‘I will,’ sobbed Rosa. 

‘ Will you promise, by the Great Spirit, not to forsake him?’ 

‘ | promise it,’ replied Rosa, her iears flowing tast. , P 

The Viiko who stood silent, and sunk in thought, now made a sign; El 
Sol threw his arm round Canondah, and led her away in the direction ot 
the council wigwam. 

The wedding has been celebrated with great rejoicings ; the Indians who 
have induiged largely, many of them to excess, in the fire- water o! the pale- 
faces, retire to their huts, to sleep off the effects of their libations, and soou 
the village is sunk in silence and repose. We extract the chapter that fol- 
lows, [ Remainder next week. ] 

—_—_—_>———_ 


*“ ROGUES IN OUTLINE.” 


BIRBONE I.—SIGNOR RUSCA., 

A more knowing man in this way than Signor Avocato Rusca R—— it 
would not be easy to find ; so first-rate is he in his style, though his style 
may not be quite first-rate! His father intended him for a lawyer, whilst 
nature qualified him for a cheat; and, as there seemed to be nothing abso- 
lutely incompatible in the prosecution of these two professions, 


‘He sought, without offence to either, 
How he might deal in both together ; ’ 
in doing which for a season, he accumulated much useful knowledge, besides 
layin the foundation of his future fortune. Whether in his earlier career 
he followed the practice of bis learned predecessor, Paulus, and sought, like 
him, to augment his fees by pleading in a hired Sardonyx, we have not heard ; 
but his passion for jewels, none who have seen him without his gloves (and we 
never saw him otherwise) can for a moment doubt. 
‘ Tight girt with gems, in massive mountings set, 
Beneath their weight his tumid fingers sweat.’ 
When he had come to find that his dealings as dealer better repaid the 
cost of his earlier education than the teasing uncertainties of the law, a sense 


_of filial duty perhaps, and of inclination certainly, led him ultimately to give 


up all his time and talents, together with whatever little money he had ac- 
cumulated, legally or otherwise, to the acquisition of practical archwology. 
He had seen enough of antiquarian transactions already, to convince him of 
the unlimited credulity uf a certain class of connoisseurs—this a 
was important, and he began to apply it presently. Having made himself a 
competent scholar, (he could quote ertee, and had Seneca’s* moral pre- 
cepts at his finger-ends;) being plausible in speech, and knowing the 
market-price of every ancient relic by rote, he could not but succeed ; he 
succeeded accordingly—and is now considered throughout Italy as a mezzo 
galant’uomo of first rate abilities and tact ! 

By putting himself early under efficient tutelage at Rome, and doing as 
they did there, he soon outstripped most of his masters in his art, the art, 
that is, of buying ‘uncertain merchandise,’ as low as duplicity can buy ot 
ignorance and want; and of re-selling at as high a price as credulity will 

1y tocunning.+t His unusual astuteness made it really diverting, when you 
hew your man, to have dealings with him, otherwise it was likely to turn 

out an expensive amusement Our acquaintance with him began in the full 
maturity of his powers, when his mode of cross questioning false witnesses 
who brought him soi-disant antiques to sel!, and his lawyer-like mode of 
eliciting the truth, were capital. How he would lie! and what lungs he had 
to lie with! immensa cavi spirant mendacia folles! What action! what 
volubility of tongue! what anecdotes! and then only to see how he would 
look a false Augustus in the face, and discern that wily sovereign from a 
thousand counterfeits; or when a sly forger brought him a modern gold 
coin, Carefully coated in mould—how he knew by inséinct that it was an 
impostare, and would not condescend to exhume and expose the fraud.— 
Like all knaves, he would take incredible pains to prove that there was not 
a more honest man than himself breathing—atd when he considered him- 
self to have quite established ¢his on his own showing, he would sometimes 
speak with honest indignation,’ of men who were palpable rogues; assur- 
ing you ail the while, that it gave him pain thus to bear testimony against 
his neighbour, but then every honest man owed it to his Pope and to the 
people to expose Birbonism. On one occasion, when he hada large batch 
of silver Emperors for sale, we said we must see about their prices in Mion- 
net; Upon which, with a look of frightened honesty, he asked us if ‘ we 
Teally knew what we were talking of?’ ‘ Pertectly,’ we replied. « Well, 
sir,’ continued he, ‘Mionnet was a Frenchman; did you ever know an 
honest Frenchman?’ ‘Not as many as we could have wished to kuow; but 
we had known some,’ ‘ We had in that case,’ he coufessed, *the advantage 
over him—he nererhad! As to Mionnet’s book, it was written, at least 
so thought Rusca, with a frighifully corrupt view, being published during 
the French occupancy of Italy, for the joint benefit of Mr. M. and the Bi- 
bliotheque du Roi. 

* Ladmit,’ quvth our lawyer, ‘that the French only entertained a natural 
wish (nay, sir, as far as the mood was optative merely I commend it as a 
higbly laudable one} in desiring to have the best monetary collection in 

urope ; but was it honourable, or just, to pledge this Mionnet to affix such 
prices for rare and better specimens, (such as | have the honour to show 
you here!) when both they and he knew them to be preposterous, and 
then to launch forth this misguiding book as a guide? This precious book, 
sir, was in the hands of all M——’s myrmidons, and the only book of ap- 
peal then extant ; ¢his—(thumping his fist, by way of emphasis, upon our 
copy of it)—this, which has been the ruin of Italy, and is the degradation 
of France! I only wish ye could hear my friend Sesteni (quel numen 
degli numismatici) inveigh against this man and his prices, with less reluc- 
tance, I assure you, than I feel in doing it, and much more powerfully too, 
because he knows so much more ; but come now, if you won't think me 
vain, I will show you the difference between honesty and dishonesty. I 
wish it was of some one else I was about to speak, but trath compels me 
here to introduce my own name. Last week that pleasant countryman of 
ours, Lord X——,—do you know him ? (we did for a goose !)—comes to 
uy some gold coins of me; one of the lot he fixed upon was a Becker, 
and so of course only worth what it weighed. He had purchased it for 
fifty Napoleons of me, and we went to his bankers together for the pay- 
ment. There, having duly received the money, I requested bim to let me 
See once more the coins he had just purchased of me—there might have 
been a dozen—and instantly picking out the Becker, 1 pushed him over his 
fifty Napoleons again, and said, “ Milord, I cannot let you have ¢hat coin.” 
“Why ?” says he, alarmed and in anger. ‘“ Because it is false, Milord!|— 
and | was quite grieved,” added our ingenious informant, “to see how 
much Lord X—— was disconcerted at this disclosure. “You did not let 
ped ed a coin go a-begging, I dare say ?”’ said we with laudable curiosity 
1 interest. “ No, two days ago in comes Coco—you know Coco?” we 
smiled. Koow Coco! did we know St. Peter’s? did we know the Pope? 
for whom did Rusca take us, we wonder? “ He came,” prosecuted Signor 
R——, “ to see if I had by me any first-rate imitations of the antique, for 








* Poor Seneca, for a moral philosopher, seems to have been somew 
harshly handled: here patronised by cheats and gamblers, and here pote 
ed by philosophy and dissent! Now invoked by Rusca to assist him in bis 
ingannatioos ; now lugged on the stage to be commented on by the valet of 
a gambler,§ as he dedi/s him, for his master’s consolation, under his losses ; 
here glanced at by Coleridge for his splendid ‘ inconsistencies ; ' 
the sour Dissenter, who accuses our Church’s ministers of bo 
sermons from his precepts. 


‘ Preaching the trash they purcbase at the stalls, 
And more like Seneca’s, than HIS ! ! or Paul's!’ 

And, as he could make no higher appeal for buman virtue than the an- 
thority of human wisdom for the plea of expediency, it was not to be won- 
dered at ifhe should have met with no better fate than to be praised of fools 
and neglected o! the wise, who wisely deemed him an insufficient, and there. 
fore a dangerous guide. 

_ t The name of ‘ half honest’ exactly suits this class of men, who, adopt- 
eo half of what our admirable Taylor lays down in his golden ‘ rules 
and mvasures of bargaining,’ neglect the other half. ‘ In prices of bar- 
gaining concerDing uncertain merchandises, you may buy as cheap, ordina- 
rily, as you can, and sell as dear as you can; ° 
amind. ‘ Provided,’ continued he, ‘ that you contract on equal terms with 
persons in ail senses equal (as to the matter and skill of bar 
self; thatis, merchants with merchants, wise men with wise men, rich with 


“and here by 
rowing their 


rich'—and here the mezzo galant'uomo gives ap Taylor, tu keep true to his 


as he had set his eyes upon this Becker, he must have it; it was just the 
thing to tempt Lord X ; and so I let him have it for five times its sup- 
posititious value, but not for a tenth ot what Lord X—— would, I knew, buy 
it for a second time as an undoubted antique; and lest that rogue should at 
any time take liberties with my name, (for he is capable of any thiog,) and 
say he had been duped by Avocato Rusca in the purchase of a false thing 
for a true, here is a document witb his name to it, which | then and there 
caused him to sign, which proves the ore: I met him to-day, and he 
seems much pleased with Lord X ’s liberality, who has bought the 
coin!!’? The above is a sample of Avocato Rusca’s confessions, and ot his 
somewbat original notions of honesty! Once, however, our honest friend 
forgot himself in a purchase we made of him. And no wonder, for we 
had also forgotten ourselves; for the time when we transacted business was 
the gioaming, aud the room being dark had leat its aid to the deception 
We hadfaiso an engagement to dine out and it was getting late, and we were 
inahurry. But that same night, om returning from our party, we had 
looked again at what we had bought, aud then, first perceiving our mis- 
take, determined, if possible, to repair it by repairing early next morning 
to the Minerva Hotel, there to surprise him in his dressing-gown, by which 
bold coup-de-main (having pre-arranged in our minds what we should take 
away with us in lieu of what we brought back) we carried our point at 
last !—and hardly carried it; for while the new batch and the old contronted 
each other on his table, the one being fair, the other like himself, ill-favoured 
in his appearance, we saw his restless glance move wistfully from the one 
tu the other. Three times in one minute his countenance fell; he coughed, 
he hesitated, he cospetto’d once, he wished we had made known our mind 
over night; he cospetio’d again, and finally was about to reconsider the 
affair, when, not to be foiled by a rogue, we threw it upon his honour, (of 
which he had nota particle, ) acd by the extravagance of such a compliment 

revailed. ‘ He had never cheated us before,’ (which was strictly true ; 

ut the reason, which the reader will have no difficulty to guess, we did not 
think it necessary or prudent to assign;) would he, after so long an ac- 
quaintance with us, change his tactics now?—we need not ask him—we 
were “‘ persuasissimi” that he would not, neither did he! We removed 
the temptation out of his way as soon as we could, and felt, as we went 
home, that we had achieved that morning as great a piece of diplomacy, 
and as difficult, as ever did Lord Palmerston when he was minister for our 
foreign affairs; and grateful were we to Apollo, the god of medicine, who 
had for once assisted us to overreach Mercury, the god of rogues. 


BIRBONE I1.—COCcO. 


We cut our pen afresh to say afew words concerning that arch-impostor, 
that “ Fourbum imperator,” Coco the coiner. Had it not been for the pros- 
perity of the St. Angelo ministry ai Naples, that three-headed Cerberus of 
iniquity, of whom the people, 








“ Tre Angeli a noi piu recan danno 
Che trenta orrendi Demoni non fanno,” 


had it not been that their success seemed to militate against such an infer- 
ence we might have supposed that Coco, poor, starving, and in utter dises- 
teem, had been thus let to live, to prove by a sad contrast the truth of the 
old adage—that “ honesty is the best policy.’ Coco is the very imper- 
sonation of wiliness and subtlety—-a fox amongst toxes—the Metternich 
ot his craft ;—he has cheated every dealer in turn, and by turns has learnt 
to know the internal arrangements of every prison thruughout the kingdom. 
By sheer force of talent be has been able, like Napeleon, to maintain his 
cause single-handed against a host of rivals who would crush him, and 
cannot; and, whenever he is not closeted elsewhere, he is either holding a 
privy council with St. Angelo, or transactivg business with his Serene 
Highness of Salerno, against whom (p2r parenthesc) we have not a word 
to say. Cicero’s oration for Milo is not better than Coco’s oration for Coco ; 
and to hear him plead personally for ‘le first time, is certainly entertaining, 
He seems to have taken ¢ha/ orativa for his model, setting out, as Tully tor 
that client did, with a staunch negation of the charges alleged ag ainst him: 
but embarrassed, as he proceeds in his barangue,to maintain himself strictly 
honest, he gradually throws off reserve, converts your room into a court of 
justice, and, confronting imaginary accusers, endeavours to shake their tes- 
timony by making out that they are just as great rogues as himself! ** Co- 
co, say over again just half a dozen of those sentences—you know where to 
begin—that you have so often been iu the habit of indulging me with; not 
the whole speech, Coco, if you please.” “ Eccelenza, no, I was saying, then, 
that | was in advance of my age, aud that, if | had been born in France, or 
Eugland in place of Naples, I should not now have been called Coco the 








cheat, the thief, the birbone, but Sir Coco—or Monsieur le Marynis de Co- 
con. Look at the things | have done, sir, and see what they have done for 
me. 

No sooner have | devised some new galanteria—elegant, classical, and 
sure to take—when it is enough to whisper ‘ Coco’s,’ to bring it into discre- 
dit ; a great outcry is raised against me as its author, and, like a second Ga- 
lileo, [ am cast into prison ! Knowledge is not power in Naples; for my 
countrymen know that | have knowledge enough when I mulct their igno- 
rance, as sometimes do. Itis too much kuowledge that has brought me 
into all my scrapes and difficulties! | Do you doubt it, signor? Why, then, 
was I first sent to prison ?—why, but because my mint was frequently pre- 
ferred to that of his majesty here, and he feared lest my Ferdinands should 
drive his Ferdinands out of the market! Had I done the same in England, 
| suppose they would, on discovering my talent, have made me master of 
their mint, instead of sending me to expiate my offence in a dungeon—basta 
about that affair !—but when I had given up making Ferdinands, and took 
to minting Domitians, what business was that to the King of Naples, I won 
der, anless indeed | had put his name to that tyrant’s head ? Yet he sent me 
a second time to prison for it, notwithstavding for which in return I have ta- 
ken the liberty of sending him toa warmer place. See, here’s a pretty 
baioccho—Ferdinand’s head on one side, and a‘ concordia Angustorum’ on 
the other, where the devil and he are holding hands over a lighted altar, he 
wanting to withdraw his hand,—but the devil’s clutch is too tight for that! 
—while a little imp is putting a bit of live coal into his palm, and another 
is doing the same under his right fuot! For four elegant horses in bronze, 
of which | forgot the age, and sold them to St. Angelo as antiques, I was 
sent to prison again, and a third time. Though, when it suited him last 
year to sell off certain old horse-flesh that had been many years on his hands 
as young, his purchaser of course got no redress. Out upon that old Bir- 
bone! with his galleries, his harems, and his horses ;—but he eats too much. 
and is never well,—a great consolation to me, who might else have repined 
at his successes; but when | compare my health to his, I bless the good St, 
Januario who keeps me poor! Again, I onght to be grateful to our good 
Saint that, though men may pretend that I lie and cheat, [which perhaps | 
do a little,] you never heard any body say of me, what all the world says of 
him, that | am cruel,—mai, you never heard that; and if 1 make money oc- 
casionally in some way that it don’t sound well to speak of, what then? 1 
never hoard it up; the lottery office is my banker, and it circulates again 
presently. Andas to cheating, if we luok it straight in the face, and see in 
what company we cheat, why should I be ashamed of what all the world 
does here, from King Ferdinand, to Beppo Tuzzi of the Mergellina? Didn’t 








Ferdinand try hard to cheat you last year in the sulphur question? and 
would he not have succeeded, too, unless you had thought of mixing up the 
sulphur with some nitre and charcoal, and of converting it into a question 
of gunpowder!’ ‘ That’s true, Coco! and now tell us of your last device for 
raising the wind.’ ‘Here it is,’ and Coco has presented us with a small 
opaque lachrymatory, glistening all over in the exquisite irridescence of old 
glass. ‘ Was it not beautiful?’ he inquired. ‘Yes; and ancient as well,’ 
replied we ; ‘the decomposition of the glass showed that, and the elegant 
and classical form of the vessel showed it too.” ‘ Well! he would manufac- 
ture just such another before us, if we would like to see it done!’ ‘Come? 
we should be delighted!’ ‘ Dunque e fatto subito, now that I have shown 
how it is to be effected—just as when that great sea-captain, quel famoso 
Cristoforo Colombo’—' Yes, yes! Coco, never mind about him just now.’ 
‘Ah, your excelleacy, I perceive, knows the story! Well. here you see is 
a small clay vessel moulded from the antique; here a small packet which I 
unite; and here a little gum water in a phial.’ We require no other mate- 
rials—a child might do the rest. In the packet now open, we remark a 
quantity of a beautiful, many-coloured g!ass dust, in the midst of which ap- 
pear thousands of filmy flakes that have been scraped off from the sides of old 





gaining) to your. | 


lachrymatories, and present every hue of colour. In a twinkling Coco has 
gummed the vessel all over, and in less than a minute he has rolled round 
its sides a rainbow robe of the most rich and glowing colours, while nota 
speck of clay remains visible by which to make out the fraud! ‘ Eccolo !’ 
says he, placing the beautiful fabrication in our hand ; ‘ Eccolo! do you think 


that for such a work as that I ought to be sent for the twentieth time 
to prison 1” 


’ Fearful of having our moral sense dazzled by the glass in- 
so far they and Taylor are of | to making sor 


ne indiscreet admission, we now change the theme. We had 
heard that morning a good slory; it was ‘thecase of Coco versus Casa- 
| nuova,’ in which the cleverness of the former rogue had prevailed against his 
| equally astute rival, who had himself been so obliging as to favour us with 


he heow, ® gentleman who might fancy something of the sort; and, as soon 


two-eared amphora ] upon the field of the reverse. Knowing that the rogue 
was eyeing me to see how I liked it, in order that he might charge for it 
pesede sw I asked him doubtingly whether he was quite sure it was gen- 
uine, [entertaining no doubt on that subject myself.] ‘ Rather an ingenious 
question for a profound connoisseur like Casanuova, to put to a poor devil 
who has the good fortune for once in his life to buy something good. You 
have no doubt about it ; but if you say you have, I will take it to Tuzzi, and 
get his opinion first.’ Fearing to lose it if he did, I confessed that I believ- 
ed it genuine, and then asked him his price. ‘He had refused fifty; we 
might have it at seventy dollars.’ Ofcourse I ‘ was astonished,’ and offered 
* forty—would that do?’ ‘No! honest men had bat one price; sevent he 
had said—seventy, he repeated, was the price.’ 1 bought it, and paid for it 
and took it home, and consulted my books, and there was no such type to 
be seen—learned friends who called upon me had never seen its fellow—it 
was pronounced an inedited coin, as indeed it turned out afterwards to be! 
The annual meeting of our archeological society was at hand. I determin- 
ed to memorialize my coin, and to read my memoir at the meeting. In 
three weeks I had finished my labours. There were some striking conjec- 
tures in the paper, which I went early to deliver. We had waited half an 
hour for the Prince St. Georgio. Atlast he came. ‘ Look!’ said I, putting 
the coin into his hands, land I said not a word beyond this.) Mightily 
pleased he seemed with it at once, looking from me to itand from it to me. 
I thought he was going to propose for it. At last he spoke—it was bat a 
word; but his emphasis and accent made my ears tingle. ‘ Excellent! 
said be; but | was reassured on hearing him add, ‘ Casanuova has the luck 
of St. Angelo, and nobody ever took him in.’ Relieved by this announce- 
ment, [ could now afford to be modest, aud said it was bat by accident that 
I had first seen the coin. ‘ Not first, Casanuova,’ said the prince—*‘ but sec- 
ond, I believe. I saw it first.’ ‘ You!’ said I, aghast 3, ‘you saw this coin, 
and did not buy it?’ ‘ Costava! it cost too much; besides, to tell you the 
trath, Coco, who had just made it, told me it was expressly intended for the 
cabinet of quel dottissimo suo amico J Battista Casanuova.”’ ‘’Tis all 
true,’ said Coco, rubbing his bands; ‘ and I believe 1 can do almost any- 
thing I like with any of them.’ ‘Except not to tell lies, and not to impose 
upon antiquaries ?’ " ‘ Caro /ei ! these are the very things I like to do most, 
and do accordingly.’ 

*‘ What has become of Coco?’ asked we of an orefice, three years later, 
on finding ourselves a second time in Naples, and nothing doubting, as he 
had not been to visit us, that he was doing Baron Trenck, and exercising his 
ingenuity in prison. We were surprised, therefore, to learn thathe now 
kept a smart shop, and was a sort of joint householder with a respectable 
man, and that nothing particular had occurred to tarnish his reputation for 
now nearly a year! , 

The shop we bad already noticed as one of promise on the outside ; for, 
as yet, we had not found time to visit its interior. It stood half-way up the 
Toledo, on the left hand side as you go tothe Studii, Etruscan jars were 
pain’ed on all the shutters, and bits of statues and bas-reliefs bossaged and 
projected from the house front. In face of each window was an euormous 
shelving tray, full of all sorts of odds and ends, from the Floud downwards, 
the whole under protection of a strong iron grillage. In one corner of the 
shop (we had now gone forth to visit it) sata pretty young woman, In spec- 
tacles, reading Manzoni, or pag i | over him (the aforesaid spectacles pre- 
vented our noticing which) as he lay open in her lap; while on another 
chair, in the opposite corner, an old man, almost in his dotage, looked 
wistfully round bis shop, uot suppressing aN anxious sigh when the scrutiny 
was done. In an inner room of his palace—for such, in derision of its 
owner, was the house called—busy in preparing and cleaning the specimens 
that were about to be transferred into the shop, lurked, like some keen- 
eyed tarantula, the industrious Coco himself, with such an eye to business, 
and such an ear, that we were no sooner turned in, from the street than he, 
too, had turned in, and was beside us.—‘ Well, Coco, bon giorrio, &e. &e. 
&c., ’tis said you have become an honest man at last; how does the new 
trade answer?’ ‘ Not at all,’ sighed the vld man behind us. ‘ Nonsense 
rejoined Coco; ‘ who ever heard of a man’s making money all at once? 
Nothing stake, nothing make—there’s no mending where there’s no spend- 
ing. ‘ Necesse est facere sumptum qui querit lucrum, dice bene il Plaute.’’ 
‘ Allegro though you be, Coco, Tam not. With you nothing can go ill, for 
you have nothing to lose, either in money or in character; but to me who 
am old, bankruptcy and a prison are not ma'ters of jest.’ ‘ Nonsense, again, 

ou are not going to prison yet!’ ‘ Not at all, | hope, Coco,’ said the poor 
ittle lazy woman in the corner. ‘If I bad my 5,000 ducats, and my vine- 
yard, again, at Sorrento, that you persuaded me to sell for your Scavi at 
Calvi, which never brought me any thing buta few lamps, and /ots of lachry 

matories !’ * Basta, ’tis too late to talk about what you wowld do if you 
had it todo over again, Let bygones be bygones. Who kn»>ws what this 
gentleman may come to buy of us? and he never would have come to 
you but from his previous acquaintance with me. Isn’titso,sir? Ah, 
there are some pretty things there,’ continued he, following our eyes into 
a placarded recess. ‘ Antichi Sono?’ and we look into his face; ‘ I'd as 
lief sell my own flesh and blood, as any thing here that was not. Think, 
sir, of my position. I am the responsible head of this firm. That good 
old gentleman, having begun antiquities late in life, does not know much 
about them. The signora there has taste, plenty; but it is not a lady’s 
business to know the prices of things she may value or take au interest in; 
for suppose, now, she would wish to make money by the sale of Coco, she 
would hardly know what to ask for him.’ The old man fidgetted ; Coco 
shot a glance at the blue spectacles, which were raised at this sally. But 
the signora, who sat behind them, said nothing. ‘ Whence came these 
same things?’ we inquire, for on going close up to them, they seemed not 
anfamiliar to us, Before Coco could coin the forthcoming lie, the old man 
had told us whence they came. ‘From Baroni’s shop!’ adding that they 
had lost 700 ducats. This confirmed the story we had heard from the be- 
ginning to itsend, Our clever scoundrel had contrived, it seems, to engage 
the old man in a speculative excavation at Calvi; from which a few lachry- 
matories turning up, the old man’s capidity was excited ; and, on the false 
representations made to him by Coco, he sold his estate ; lett the country; 
and hiring the expensive shop in which we see him, /eaves Coco to stock at; 
which he does by purchase of such merchandise as his friends have to 
dispose of—‘ When,’ says he, ‘they don’t sell them too dear! The old man 
admits that his employer is very clever; but says quietly, that he has not 
much fiducia in his honesty. Coco says, on his side, that his employer is 
mean in his conduct towards him, and pays his activity and zeal in a very 
niggardly manner. Thus neither is satisfied with the other. Meantime 
the public are saying, than in less than a year the shop will be again for 
sale ; that Coco will have boited ; and that the old man, if he be alive, will 
be fretting his soul out in St Elmo! Nobody speculates upon what is to 
become of the lady with the blue spectacles. We predict, that should she 
be alive, and the old man dead, in the course of another year, she will have 
entirely given up her taste for things old and curious, and have become 
curious to try something new and comely ; if, iudeed, Coco shall have left 
her any money to indulge in such a fancy. 

On returning from this visit to our hotel, about an hour later, we found 
Coco under the gateway, and on the look-out for us, The porter looked 
after us inquiringly, as we bid him follow up stairs; but was surprised by 
a counter look, and by our calling him by bisname. Even on the stairs, he 
could not forbear sundry short ejaculations, by way of preparing us for 
what we were to see presently. ‘Ah, ché bella roba. Ah, what flowers 
of the mint I have a you to see to-day !—bought for a song—at three 
Carlini a-piece! You shall have them at three and a half—I content my- 
self with small gains. But you, sir, who are discreet, and know the value 
ot these things, shall judge whether I bave told you:a falsehood or no.’ 
By this time we were in our room. The dirty bag was untied; and there 
leaped out of it not indeed a cat, but a large heap of consular coins, with 
which we seemed forthwith to be vastly familiar; aud no wonder; since, 
on inspecting them, we found that the whole had been ours not twelve 
hours before, we having disposed of them to a refiner tor their weight in 
silver, to melt. ‘Take them all, sir, ¢u/ti quanti, at three Carlines and a 
half a-piece.’ ‘No; nor yet for two Carlines, Coco,’ said we, putting the 
paper from us. Upon which the cunning fellow hoped he had not been 
taken in; having certainly purchased them in the persuasion of reselling 











them, as acatch, tous. ‘'I'he Jialian marquis, of whom he had bought 
them, assured him, on his honour, that he had made a rare bargain with him. 

‘ Are the coins yourown, Coco?’ ‘To my cost are they, signor, unless you 
re-purchase them.’ ‘1 sold them only this morning, Coco, for the weight 
of the silver; you must try somebody else.’ Upon which Coco, with ad- 
mirable presence of mind, replaced them in his bag, and said ‘he hat 
made a mistake.’ ‘We regretted that he had not purchased them from used 
the rate of one Carline and a-haif per piece; in place of having been dupr, 

into paying three and a half,’ Thongh he saw plainly from our mannes 

that we were aware of his roguery, he was not put out; but shrugging his 
shoulders, and twitching the angles of a mouth remarkable for its mobility 
he merely said—‘ Pazienza! a bargain’s a bargain; we grow wiser as we 
grow older,’ and speedily withdrew. [ We shall give two other * Rogues 
im Outline’ next wee k.) 
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8, from whom she had escaped with 
difficulty. 
As soon as our Captain heard of it, he was allin a fidget to get out to 


ea. 

‘The rascal!’ exclaimed he, ‘I must have a brush at him. I'll search 
the whole ocean, and every creek and cranny on it, but what 1’ll have 
him. With the morning’s light 1’il turn my ship’s stern to Gibraltar, and go 
;~ —_ of this marauder. So, d’ye hear, lads, get all ready for sailing by 

aylight.’ 

+ ull Sir,’ said I, ‘ we can’t be ready—our trysail an’t slung yet.’ 

‘ Trysail !’ exclaimed our Captain; ‘ I'll sail to morrow if I’ve nothing but 
our cook’s apron to hoist for a mainsail. There’s no knowing what you can 
do till you try ; and | know there isn’t a man among you but would be as 
eager to catch this piratical scoundrel as myself; so work away, my lads, 
and I won’t spare the grog bottle. 

The Captain’s words acted like a charm upon us, and we all worked 
away for p oo life, and had a good ten hours’ spell. At last up went our 
trysail, jib, and furesail, as neat as alady’s maid would put on a new gown, 
amidst three hearty cheers from the men. Our Captain, who was down in 
the cabin, heard the noise, and was soon on deck to know what was the 
matter. My eyes! how he stared when he saw our neat new canvas shi- 
vering in the wind. : J ; 

‘ Well done, my lads,’ exclaimed he, as his eyes glistened with satisfac- 
tion, ‘ I knew you would manage it. Purser, serve out a double allowance 
of grog; then all hands turn in for afew hours’ rest, and be up and in good 
sailing trim by suurise.’ ; 

Well, we didn’t want to be told twice; we were soon alongside of our grog 
cans, and when we turned into our hammocks, we didn’t want much rock- 
ing to set us to sleep. aed 

Morning broke, and Tim Barnacle, the Boatswain, piped all hands, and 
we were ull upon deck in the springing of a luff tackle. All was soon rea- 
dy : ‘Sheet home !’ was the word; the anchor was hove a-peak, the wind 
right aft, and we soon left Gibraltar astern of us. 

We sailed, and kept a course westward, and then re-tacked; and we 
veered about on all points. but devil a bit of a glimpse of this same pirate 
could we ca'ch Our Captain was mortal vexed, and the crew looked at 
each other as shy as if the ’bacco canister had gone overboard. 

Well, towards evening, Madeira being in sight, we descried a little ves- 
sel right ahead ; she was latina-rigged, and looked rather a suspicious craft. 
We kept her in view as long as the light lasted ; but night came on, and then 
we were all abroad again. We kept our course towards Madeira; but we 
hadn’t run twenty knots after dark before the man at the mast-head called 
out, ‘ Strange sail astern!’ The Captain looked out astern, and sure enough 





we could plainly see a light. 


‘ That’s the light from her cabin windows,’ said the Captain. ‘ Hang me | 
if we won't have him yet.’ 


Well, we put about, and kept a steady course towards the light. We | deck in the turning of a handspike. ‘Te Captain’s eyes sparkled with joy, 


gained quickly on it; and no wonder, for it did not appear to move from 


‘ What the devil does this mean ?’ exclaimed the Captain.’ ‘It is not a 
lighthouse, for there is none down in the chartin thislatitade. But no mat- 
ter,—we’ll keep our course, tet what will turn up.’ 

Well, we kept cur course, and we came up with the light at last ; and a 
precious set of fools we looked like. It warn’t a will-o’ th’-wisp nor aship 
on fire—no, nothing of the kind; it was only a cursed tar-barrel that had 
been set on fire, aud then set afloat to deceive, while the cunning pirate cut 
and run, aud gave us the slip. 

Well to be sure, didn’t our Captain swear above a bit when he discovered 
the hoax; but it was all of no use repining; the rogues had given us the 
slip, and that was certain. 

Well, we kuew we had neared the African coast, and eo we beat about 
till daylight ; bat no sail appeared, except a merchant-man or two, which 
we hailed, and from one of them we learned that a small craft had passed 
under her s'ern during the night, which she at first suspected was a pirate; 
but she had kept her course without attempting to molest them. A gvuod 
= why—the lubbers knew there was a tight brig of war close at her 

eels, 

Mogadore was on our starboard, and the Captain made up his mind to 
run close under it, to reconnoitre. We got into a snug little cove under the 
headland, and we let go the siream cable, for there warn t wind enough to 
blow a fea'ber off the spanshankle, and the water was as smooth as the chin | 
of our dandy Lieutenant, what never had a beard. Well, we spied two or 
three huts along shore that seemed to belong to some fishermen, for we | 
could just see the little topmast of their cralt peeping over the sand-hill. 
So we manned a boat, and the Lieutenant, with Joe Gibbons, myself, and 
six others, went ashore to try what information we could get. We took | 
Joe Gibbons with us, because he said he understood their lingo. So then we 
went ashore, and came athwart one of the huts, and we hailed them; and 
there came out to us a jolly fellow, who looked hke a Spaniard, although 
perhaps a little darker, and he spoke enough of broken English to make him 
self understood. And Joe Gibbons began to get his Spanish lingo under 
weigh ; buat somehow or other he didn t saii on the right tack, because the 
Spaniard couldn't understand him. 

So the Lieutenant laughed, and said jeeringly, ‘1 tell you what, Joe Gib- 
bons, it strikes me that this man will understand downright English easier 
than your broken Spanish.’ 

‘Ob yes, yes,’ exclaimed the stranger, ‘me speak it English—me like him 
English—yes, yes—him intendo Anglish, ver much.’ 

And then our Lieutenant spoke to him, and asked him if he had seen a 
strange sail; but he shook his head, as much as to say he had not. Now 
we all knew he was telling a lie, and so did the Lieutenant. Well, it was 
no use in threatening, because threats would not squeeze the words out of 
him; and so the Lieutenant put five pounds into a purse, and held it up be- 
fore him ; and then the stranger's eyes began to glisten, and he seemed to | 
consider how he should contrive to ubtain the purse. And he was not long 
before he made up his mind; and then he put his finger on his lips, and 
told us 'o draw round him; and then he took up a stick, and drew ou the 
sand the very shape and likeness of the pirate’s ship which we had seen the 
day previous. And then he asked the Lieutenant if that was the ship he 
meant; the Lieutenant said it was. And then the stranger described 
what course she had taken, and gave all the information we could desire ; 
and the Lieutenant was so well pleased with the fellow’s frankness that be 
gave him the purse, which he clapped into his pocket, and bolting into the 
hut, was out of sight in a moment; but he was soon back again, and he 
brought out a couple of bottles of some sort of wine, and put it down be- 
fore us, and he gave us a cup to deink out of; and the Lieutenant served it 
out to us, and very good it was And when we had finished the wine, we 
— for the stranger ; but he had cut bis cable, and gone clean out 
of sight. 

Well, we all thought this rather odd, and we waited near a quarter of an 
hour in expectation that he would return: but he did not. And so the Lieu- 
tenant said he would go towards the hut, and we all began to move for- 
ward, when the report of two muskets, quickly fired in succession, brought 
us to a pause ; and it was a very near chance we escaped, for we heard the 
bullets whiz over our heads. 

‘ Confound ‘he rascals,’ exclaimed the Lieutenant, ‘do they mean to make 


targets of us? Come on, lads; let us take their huts by storm, and rout 
the skulking villians.’ 


We all drew our cutlasses, 
rush forward, when a gun fr 
signal flying to call us all on t 
of makiog the attack ; and j 
delay. 


The Lieutenant told the Captain what had passed on shore, aad pointed 
out the course that the pirate was supposed to have taken ; but the Captain 
shook his head, and told the Lieutenant he had been imposed upon, for he 
had seen the very pirate ship sail out of a creek on the opposite side of the 
point of land which lay almost ahead of us. And the lieutenant bit his lips 
with vexation, aud looked very sheepish—and so did the whole of us that 
had been on shore; but it was all of no use; we had been regularly 
humbngged, and there was an end of the matter. The wind was rizht aft, 
and we sovn weighed anchor, and went to look after the pirate ; but the 
devil a bit of bim was to be seen, far or near. 

The Captain said he was either the devil, or tho Flying Dutchman, or 
some enchanted swab that could make himself invisible when he liked. We 
sailed, and we tacked, and we lay-to, and we sailed atry, and then we edged 
away close under the land; bat it was all to no purpose, for we couldn’t get 
8 glimpse of the pirate. So the Captain and Lieutenant held a consultation, 
and they thought of one sche.ne, and they thought of another ; but all to 
no purpose. At length the look-out from the mast-head called out, ‘Strange 
sail on the starboard!’ and we Icoked in that direction, and we saw a trim 
little pinnace-rigged sort of craft, coming along in good style But she 








and prepared our pistols, and were about to 
om our ship brought us to, and we saw the 
ward. So we were obliged to give up the idea 
umping into the boat, we got on board without 





The Alvion. 

out of sight; so that we hadn’t the least appearance of being a ship of war. 
‘The merchant came on board with two attendants, and onr Captain, who 
had pulled off his uniform, and had put on a pea-jacket and a fur-cap, told 
him he was a trader, and was on his passage to Earope with a cargo of 
chaice silks and rare goods, and, therefore, if they had any to dispose of, he 
would deal with them. Well, they talked a bit of French lingo and a bit 
of Spanish, some of which our Captain seemed to understand. And he 
bought some of their goods, and they received the money, and got into their 
vessel and sailed away. And both our Lieutenants seemed puzzled to guess 
what could be the reason why our Captain wished to pass fimvelf off as a 
merchant instead of the Captain of a man-of-war. But he wasa sly old 
Commodore, and he thought he would still be able to out-manceuvre the 
cunning pirate; and so says he to the officers— 

* Now, you see, those fellows in that boat are no better than the rest of 
the pirate crew; fur they are all robbers along the coast. Now these fel- 
lows will soon spread the news that we are a rich merchant vessel, not 
having any meaus of defence. If this reaches the ears of any of the pirates, 
we shall be sure to have some of them down upou us, and then , 

‘ And then,’ rejoined the Lieutenant, ‘ we'll grapple the scoundrels.’ 

As the wiud was ligbt and nicely off the land, and we kept close inshore, 
and as all seemed clear both fore and aft, we of the larboard watch took our 
turn down below. We got into conversation about this same pirate that 
we had such a long chase after. Some would persist that it must be the 
Flying Datchman, or some of his fraternity. Pat Regan swore that it was 
a ghost of a ship, and was quite supernatular; and they all laughed at Pat, 
= said he was afraid of tne pirate. And then Pat bounced up, and ex- 
claimed, 

‘Blood and ’ouns! who says I’m afraid? Divil a one fear [ in the broad 
daylight; but a ghost in the dark is quite another thing. Didn’t poor 
a Hogan’s ghost come to my hammock two nights after he died, and 
asked me to return the shirt | borrowed of him? Poor fellow, he had a drop 
too much, and went off so suddenly that he died before he had time to ask 
me for it.’ 

‘ What, did he die through hard drinking?" inquired Joe Gibbons. 

‘No, honey,’ replied Pat, ‘ he broke his neck one morning.’ 

‘ How was that?’ asked Joe Gibbons. 

‘Sure, he went out early one morning, to say his prayers,’ replied Pat, 
‘and while he was praying by the side of the priest, he fell through a trap- 
door, and, by some blunder, some spalpeen had thrown a rope round his 
necix that happened to be fastened to a beam, and sure it squeezed the 
breath ont of him. And as to the ghost, i’m as sure of that as | stand here. 
I saw him as plain as | could see the lashings of my hammock. He had a 
rope round his neck, and a dirty night-cap on his head; and he held out his 
hend, and said, ‘ Pat Regan, Pat Regan. you spalpeen, give me back the 
shirt I lent you.’ 

At4 o'clock a m., the Boatswain piped all hands, and we were up on 





as he pointed to the larboard, and exclaimed, ‘There is the scoundrel, : | 
we'll have him now, if[ am not mistaken.’ 

Sure enough, there was the same rigged vessel we had seen before; but 
he was not flying from us as usual, but appeared to come boldly to- 
wards us, 

‘Ab, ah!’ said our Captain, ‘I feel convinced my scheme will succeed. 
The fellow mistakes us for a merchant. Keep our ports well closed ; con- 
ceal every thing that may give us the least appearance of a ship of war.’ 

His order was ponetine obeyed, and we kept under easy sail, in order to 
give the pirate an opportunity of nearing us, which he could easily do, as 
he was by far the swiftest sailer. He carried a swivel gun a-midships, 
which he fired at us, and the shot rattled among our rigging, but did no 
harm. Our Captain, however, ordered the mizen to be lowered quickly, 
thereby giving them room to suppose that their shot had told. 

We kept our course quietly on, the pirate gained upon us, and in less 
than half an hour he crossed our bows, and sailed completely round us. His 
vessel was built of a kind of stuff that looked more like canvas than wood, 
which seemed quite elastic. It sat on the water as light as a feather, and 
the least motion of her helm brought her close up to the wind, and she 
could tack in an instant. She was as full of armed men as she could hold, 
and as I took a look at them as they crossed us, | observed one man who 
seemed to give his orders with marked authority, and as sure as my name is 
Peter, it was our old acquaintance that hoaxed us when we went ashore 
near Mogadore. knew him the moment | saw him, and could swear to 
him among a thousand. The fellow had the impudence of the devil, and 











never considered that if we had put our helm a-lee, we could have taken 
him athwart ship and run him down, and sent him to Davy Jones without | 
firing a gun. He had plenty of courage and impudence, but no caution. 
Alter sailing round us, he fired his swivel gun into us again, The Captain, 
in order to carry on the deception, immediately strack his foresail and | 
brought to. Oar guus were all covered with tarpaulin, and the marines 
who laid on the deck with their muskets ready cocked, were covered over 
with bits of sail cloth and tarpaulins. 

Well, the pirate boarded us over the bows. The first wko stepped on | 
boar@, was our old acquaintance that sent us on a wild goose chace from | 
Mogadore. tie was armed with acutlass and two brace of pistols, as were | 
also the two fellows that followed him. No sooner were they on board | 
than our Captain gave the word, ‘ Up, lads, and give them pepper,’ In an 
instant the marines were ou their legs, the guns were uncovered. The pi- 
rates dashed into the sea, but the Captain seized the leader by the collar of 
his shiit, but the fe low gave a sudden jerk, and off came the collar of bis 
shirt in the Captain’s hand, and with one bound he was overboard into the 
sea. The Captain, however, presented his musket and shot him through 
the head. The other fellows got on board their own craft, but we wore, 
aud gave them a broadside, which told so true, that it fairly blew them out 
of the water, and their vessel was shivered into fragments; then we could 
see the tawny pirates swimming abontiike so many water-rats ‘A pintof 
ram a-head!’ cried the Captain. Powder and shot was soon set to work, 
and they quickly went to Davy Jones's locker. 

Lvoking towards the shore, we observed that another latina rigged vessel 
had sailed in the wake of the pirate, who, on seeing what had befallen ber 
colleague, tacked about and made for the shore, but the wind was up, and 
we were too sharp forthem. We quickly got within range, and gave them 
such a dose of grape aud canister that sent their little bark to pieces, and it 
went down withall hands. So after a precious week’s chace, we tinished 
up a couple of daring pirates, who had been the terror and scourge of these 
seas fur about eighteen months, and it was such a lesson to those marauders, 
that it was long before another pirate showed in that latitude. 


Oe 
THE PORTFOLIO.—MAXIMS: 
THE TWO WORLDS. 


‘The imaginative love of nature,’ remarks the author of ‘Guesses at 
Truth,’ ‘ harmonised the dim conceptions of the mysteries that lie behind 
the curtain of the senses with the objects surrounding it, incarnating the in. 
visible in the visible, and impregnating the visible with the invisible.’ 
Blind men and keen-eyed gropers in the dark have indeed sometimes at- 
tempted a fusion, or rather a Confusion, of the two worlds; but let it not 
be said that their dim conceptions have accomplished a harmony between 
them. We may, io a certain extent, elevate and spiritualise the tangible, 
by lifting it out of its materiality ; Lut when we attempt to incarnate the 
invisible with the visible, the result invariably degrades the former with- 
out exalting the latter. Deep was the meaning of the ancient myth which 
represented the offspring of Ccelus and Terraas being Titans and monsters. 
Ot the desecration thus produced, the Pagans seem to have been sensible, 
when they gave to their Pan, or universal brute, the lower limbsofa brate; 
a rude but frauk type, apon which later religionists have hardly improved, 
for ia the hopelessness of raisiug earth to Heaven, they bave brought down 
Heaven to earth, and sacrilegiously reversing the work of God, when he 
made man in his own image, have humanised and even demonised the Deity. 

Even of the material world immediately sarrounding us, wonderfully as 
our visionary scope has been receatlyjenlarged, how incalculably large a 
portion must still remain undiscovered! Improvements in optical in- 
struments, partially oplifting the curtains both above and below us, have 
revealed new worlds in the illimitable wilds of Heaven, and in the life- 
swarming globe of a water-drop ; and yet the Visible, compared with the 
unseen, may be as a single grait of sand compared with the whole of our 
solid globe. Lord Rosse’s telescope has consolidated the nebule into si- 
dereal masses, forming. perhaps, countless wor ds; every improvement of 
the microscope reveals to us new races of animalcule, and who eball pre- 
scribe limits to this wide-spreading and exuberant stream ot life, unless he 
can set bounds to the infinite power and goodness of the Deity, who has 
called such multiform myriads of sentient Creatures into existence, for the 
unquestionable purpose of enjoying it. We know that whole isiands and 
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bat rather like mariners, that what we mark in the Heavens may setve to 
goite our course upon earth. Science is not always wisdom; nay, 
the cwtngaay that is not illustrated by practice is often worse than 
ignorance. How happily has Bacon remarked that speculative philosophy 
is like the lark, which wings its way upwards, and contents itself with pro- 
claiming its ascent by a song, while experimental philosophy may be 
compared to the falcon, which soars as high, but rarely } roars without a 
prize. 

MORAL ARITHMETIC. 


One enemy may do us more igjury than twenty friends can repair. It is 
——, therefore, to overlook a score of offences before you make a single 
oe. Moral arithmetic is sometimes very different from Cocker’s. Thus, 
by imparting our griels we halve them; by communicating our joys we 
duuble them. When a married couple are one, their success is pretty sure 
to be won too; when they are two, the chances are two to one that their 
affairs will be all at sixes and sevens. The money scraping miser, who is 
always thinking of number one, and looking out for safe investments, for- 
gets that the only money we can never lose is that which we give away ; 
and that the worst of all wants is the want of what we have. In the cypher- 
ing of the heart division is sometimes multiplication, and subtraction 1s ad- 

ltion. 
PERILS OF SUPERIORITY. 


Shakspeare, speaking of one whose aspirations and pursuits were supe- 
rior to his station, says— 





His delights 
Were dolphin-like ; they showed his back above 
The element they lived in, 


but these delights are ever dangerous. Such aman might better be com- 
pared to the flying fish, which, when it raises itself into the air in order to 
escape from the sharks and sword-fish below, is exposed to the attacks of 
gulls and vultures above. Reformers, therefcre, have generally been mar- 
tyrs, and many discoverers, besides Galileo, have been imprisoned for un- 
derstanding the heavens better than their contemporaries. Comfort and 
safety are only to be found in the average standard, whether physical or 
moral. The giant must be always stooping if he would not knock his head 
against a door-lop or an awning; and the high-minded man must often bow 
\0 prejudices and ignorance if he would avoid a painful collision with them. 
Blessings on the brave men who, defying all danger, advance beyond their 
age, and dare to ‘stand upon the forehead of the coming.’ As in the high 
northern latitudes the furs and feathers of beasts and birds turn white in the 
winter, that they may adapt themselves to the cold and snow, it seems un- 
kind that nature should not have made some similar provision for men who 
have elevated themselves into the high mental latitudes, Alas! the halo 
around their heads only renders thein a more conspicuous mark tor their as- 
sailants, as the light of the glow-worm and the fire-fly only serves to attract 
their destroyers. 


MENTAL FREEDOM. 


After ten minutes’ conversation an intelligent blind man would always 
be enabled to discover whether his colloquist were in his non-age, middle 
age, dotage, or anecdotage, for our minds, ia spite of ourselves, are the 
most faithful of birth-registers. Nay, they betray the century to which we 
belong, as well as onr individual-date. Could I summon up a spirit at 
hazard from the darkness of the past, a dozen questions and answers 
would suffice to fix, or to make a close approximation towards his chrono- 
logical position. Every generation bas some mode of thinking different 
from all that preceded and al! that is to follow it. It may be said there is 
but one truth. Granted: but every era may repeat the question of Pilate 
—‘ What is truth ? 4 E 

He who gives utterance to what he sincerely believes, is a true man, 
even though his faith may be erroneous; while he who, without inquiry, 
professes any particular creed, because it had been established by act of 
parliament, and he finds conformity pleasant and profitable, is no true be- 
liever though his doctrine be irrefutable. Thank Heaven! in all these 
changes of opinion, we still make sure though slow advances towards tole- 
ration. Sentiments which we may now publish with impunity would have 
been visited, a ceutury ago, with anathemas and fulminations ; and honest 
convictions which we are now obliged to suppress, if we would avoid oblo- 
quy and persecution, may doubtless be promulgated, a century hence, 
without exciting a single animadversion. Sincere inquiries may displease 
men, but they are litile likely to offend Heaven, for in searching for trath 
we must always be approaching the Deity, who is the fountain of all 
truth. 

LOCOMOTION. 

The railroads, that almost render us ubiquitous, however favourable 

they may be to observation, are somewhat hostile to reflection. We see 


| more and think less than our ancestors. When the grand tour was restricted 


to young noblemen and the eldest sons of rich commoners, the rest of the 
community, shat up in their own petty localities, were glad to read the 
description of places whiek they could not visit. In those days there were 
bookworms, studious recluses, stay-at-home philosophers; but now action 
is substituted for meditation, sight-seeing for mental scrutiny, and men 
perform travels instead of perusing them. Many there are who are oftener 
in a railroad carriage than at home, and see more or the stoker’s furnace 
than their own fireside. Our bodies are conveyed from place to place 
with an almost incredible activity; but our minds, | suspect, have been 
rather retarded than accelerated by process. Pleasure excursions by rail- 
road recur with an augmenting frequency, as if ‘ increase of appetite did 
grow with what it fed on,’—but the ume that we gain in rapidity is only 
added to our stock of idleness. Who van sit down to study after bein 
whisked to Brighton in ninety minutes? Every day adds to our sense o} 
epjoy ment, and diminishes our enjoyment of sense. 


ENVY AND EGOTISM. 


Jealousy is sometimes so much stronger than self-love, that men would 
rather hear themselves abased than their rivals eulogised. Egotism ofien 
wears the mask of humility, and finds more pleasure in talking of its own 
follies, and even vices, than in not talking of itself. May not this be 
the secret charm of auricular confession? They who acknowledge their 
sins with this vain candour, little suspect that their very candour may bea 
sin. 


FORBIDDEN KNOWLEDGE. 


The Greek word ‘ Pseuche’ signifies a moth, which, in seeking to ap - 
roach the light of a lamp, becomes consumed in its flame; and the fabu- 
ous Psyche, lost by wishing to penetrate the mystery of her divine lover, 

allegorises the fate of the soul destroyed by the love of knowledge. Ac- 
cording to the same mythology, Prometheus formed the first man and wo- 
man from clay, and animated them with fire stolen from Heaven; an act 
which drew down upon him the heavy vengeance of Jupiter. Curious is 
it, that in some of the Oriental religions, as well as in the Pagan, we find 
similar dim shadowings of the Tree of Knowledge, and tbe fall of man. 
Not less widely disseminated is the tradition of an impious people destroyed 
by fire from Heaven, and the legend of Baucis and Philemon would seem 
to show that the Greeks were not unacquainted with the Scriptural history 
of the Dead Sea. 

MOTHERS. 

Napoleon, after having observed to Madame Campan that the old system 
of children’s education was bad, inquired what she considered wanting to 
make it good ‘ Mothers'—was the reply. As women are the first, and 
perhaps the most influential, teachers, we mast have good mothers, if we 
would secure good teachers, With them rests the tuition of the heart, so 
much more important than that of the head. Sentiment precedes intelli- 
gence; and it has been well observed by the authoress of a deservedly po- 
pular work, that the earliest smile which responds to the maternal caress, 
is the first lesson in the affections. Mothers were meant by nature to inspire 
virtue, even when they do not directly seek to teach it, and they will rarely 
go wrong when they follow their parental impulses. 


OLD AGE. 

The nightingale sings the sweetest in the evening; the woods assumo 
their gayest and most cheertul aspect in the au‘umn of the year; the sun is 
brightest when it is about to disappear beneath the horizon; it cannot, there- 
tore, be contrary to the analogy of nature, taat the sunset of life should be 
even more cheerful and joyous than its meridian. Every body believes 
senility to be an evil, because he has heard it asserted a thousand times, 
but how many have found that ‘ the fear of ill exceeds the ill we tear,’ and 
that the enjoyment of Jite suffers no diminution Irom the increase of years. 
When Fuontinelle, in ex'reme old age, was asked what inconvenience he 


experienced, he replied :—‘ None, but that of existence.’ Confessing that 
he had no real subject of complaint, he must needs urge a fictiiious one, by 
taking it for granted that great age must of iselt be a great evil. What 


would Methusaleh have said to these grumbling boy-greybeards ? 
STATUES. 


‘ Every block of wood or stone,’ says Boccolini, ‘contains a fine statae ; 
the only difficulty is exiract it.’ Wound it not be more correct to say, 
the: the a | every competent sculptor contains a beautiful statue, and 
that nothing is wanting to its completion but materials and time? A good 
artist must brood upon his own conception, and hatch it into imaginary 


lite, belore he attempts to materialise it; and the higher his mental scope 
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the lower, generally, will be his opinion of his own handiwork, ‘1 shall 
never have another great idea,’ said Thorwaldsen, despondingly, as he con- 
templated his statue of Christ in the Garden, ‘ it is the first of my works 
with which 1 have ever been satisfied. Alas! it is not that I have brought 
my execution up to my idea, but that Ihave brought my idea down to my 
execution.’ When the Jeau-ideal, whether material or moral, no lenger 
exists for a man, he has lost the sweetest and most elevating charm of his 


life. 
HEROES OF ROMANCE. 

Curious is it, and not uninstructive, to trace the literary taste or prevail- 
ing habits of different epochs, as illustrated in the principal characters of our 
works of fiction. The troubadours, who may be termed the novelists of chi- 
valry, sang the praises of some doughty knight, whose adventures and ex- 
ploits, extravagant in their nature, though generally founded upon some his- 
torical legend, gave rise to still more extravagant prose romances, the hero 
of which wandered about the world, detending virgins, redressing grievan- 
ces, and overthrowing the most formidable armies by the assistance of en- 
chaniers. These absurd and unnatural heroics were instantly exploded by 
the irresistible humour and satire of Don Quixotte ; the writers ot works of 
fiction, discarding the gigantic conceptions and fantastical distortions of the 


_ old romancers, condescended to study nature; and though the inflated in- 


ventions of De Scuderi and Calprenede subsequently attained a temporary 
popularity, the established hero of romance disappeared until he obtained a 
modernised and modified revival in the character of Sir Charles Grandison. 
This personification of drawing-room chivalry, who may de termed a 
knigbt-errant without his armour (though quite as stiff as it he wore it), 
has been also exposed to so much ridicule that he has found no representa- 
tive, and the family, too starch and puritanical for these free and easy days, 
has become utterly extinct. 

Let us do justice, however, to the memory of these over-worthies. If 

ey were pushed out of nature, it was only in the attempt to rise above it. 
Their aspirations were too lofty, for they flew so high that they lost sight of 
the earth. Sublimised out of their humanity they ceased to be men, but 
they became beings, at all events, of a superior creation.. Turn over the 
— of Calprenede’s ‘Cassandra,’ ‘Cleopatra,’ and ‘Pharamond,’ or De 

deri’s ‘ Grand Cyrus,’ ‘ Celanire,’ and ‘ [5rahim,’ and you will find that 
the principal personage, whatever his country or his creed, is eager a 
gentleman, in the highest ucceptation of the term. This remark, equally 
icable to the earlier Spanish romances, evinces the great judgment and 
iscrimination of Cervantes, who has carefully preserved the characteristic 
in Don Quixotte, even when he is rendering him the most ridiculous. 

Great is the contrast, not to say the fall when, in reviewing our native 
novelists, we turn from Sir Charles Grandison and similar monsters of per- 
fection, to the heroes of Fielding and Smollett. From the former of these 
writers, who maintained that Newgate was human nature with the mask 
off, and that palaces are Newgate with the mask on, we could hardly ex- 
pect any very delicate or refined pictures of life, whatever class might sup- 
ply his figures; and of Smollett’s morals and decency the less that we say 
the better. Writers of this coarse and vulgar description are happily ex- 
tinct. Their debasing delineations, contrasted with the elevated ones of 
the chivalric romance, form as striking a difference as the mean and some- 
times offensive paintings of the Dutch school, when compared with the no- 
ble and sacred subjects of the Italian artists, 

Some of our recent novelists have unquestionably hit the happy medium 
between these two extremes; and if others have chosen to descend into a 
lower sphere, and to draw their materials from those haunts of vice which 
offer them in the greatest variety and exuberance, they have by no means 
exposed themselves to the charge advanced by certain superficial critics, of 
being the founders of ‘ the felon school.’ This phrase, origivatiug probably 
in secret envy occasioned by the sapuesnlentall success of Bulwer’s ‘ Eu- 

ene Aram,’ and Ainsworth’s ‘ Jack Sheppard,’ must be totally inapplica- 

le to any living authors, until we can expunge from our memory the 
* Beggar’s Opera,’ ‘Jonathan Wild,’ ‘ Ferdinand Count Fathom,’ and many 
scores Of similar productions. As a matter of taste many readers, doubt- 
less, would rather be taught what to imitate than what to avoid; but that 
there are many of a different fancy is attested by the unquestionable pop- 
ularity of novels coming within the category thus stigmatised. 

And after all why should ‘ my pensive public’ fall foul of poor scribblers 
for ministering to its own morbid appetite fur the excitement of criminal 
details? 'Tis with these works of fiction as with the drama— 

The novel's laws the novel’s patrons give, 
And they who live to please must please to live. 

Supposing ‘ the felon school,’ therefore, be of recent establishment. the 
public have been its real founders. If readers cannot or will not come ap 
so good authors, tue good authors must write down to their readers. 

So 


CONTEMPORARY ORATORS. 


MR. SHEIL. 

The public, perhaps, would care little to know what were the brilliant 

excellences ot Mr. Sheil or Mr. Macaulay, or what a critical analysis 
would discover of their defects, if the plan of the writer gave them any in- 
formation onthe condition that in the exercise of a somewhat hyper- 
critical judgment, he left them in ignorance of the oratorical qualifica- 
tions of Lord John Russell, ur Sir Robert Peel, or Mr. Cobden, or even 
Lord George Bentinck, men with whose names the whole country is ring- 
ing. Yeta speech from Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Brougham, Mr. Sheil, Mr. 
Macaulay, or Mr. Disraeti, or from Mr. Fox and some of the most distin- 
guished platform speakers, wholly differs not merely in the degree but also 
in the nature of its excellence from those of the more practical orators,— 
they who really lead the public mind. The one isa study for the intel- 
lect and a pleasure to the imagination, for its intrinsic excellence of beauty, 
while the other derives its interest from extraneous causes, ceasing with 
the excitement of the hour ; such as the position of the speaker, the na- 
ture and — of the subject he is handling, and generally from the ex- 
citing political causes which every year of struggling perpetuates, But 
the men of the higher order have their ultimate reward. The others have 
tho applause of the present hour alone. Their lumbering speeches are 
duly reported in the newspapers, in their inglorious rivalry which shall 
produce the gteater number of columns of print; but after a lapse ofa 
week they are forgotten, or only remembered that they must be quoted at a 
future time against themselves when in the matations of modern politics, 
they shall find it necessary to contradict all their former assertions and 
argue against all their former opinions. But the real orator of the highest 
class—he who has had a nobler end in view than forensic sophistry or mere 
clap-trap and cajolery—not only is admired as the time he utters his speech, 
but is remembered long after his temporary rivals are forgotten. His etfa- 
sions are read and studied as modeis by successive aspirants to fame ; they 
are admired by the poet as he admires his Milton, his Wordsworth, or 
his Tennyson ; by the artist as he admires his Titian or his Turner ; and itis 
to them also that the most valuable praise of all is accorded—that of posterity. 
The practical men secure the present only, the men of genjus enjoy both 
the present and the future. 

Mr. Sheil isa man of genius, 
which shall hereafter be adverted 
er his speeches be read in the ¢ 


and, making allowance for some defects 
to, an orator of the highest order. Wheth- 


loset years alter they were delivered, or 
whether they be heard with all the advantage of that burning eloquence, 


that brilliancy of diction, that fiery impetuosity of action, which have now 
become almost associated with the name of Sheil, they are still the same 
powerful, beautiful, soul stirring works, all models of the finest rhetorical 
art. Scarcely any terms of admiration would be too strong as applied to 
some of his speeches, while even those which do not rise to U:< highest pitch 
of excellence have, nevertheless, so decided and so distinctive a character, 
that they may be at once known to be the production nut unly of a superior 
mind, but of the particular man from whom they ):ave proceeded. The 
very faults of his style-cease to be defects when in connexion with the per- 
vading tone of his mind, aud the leading features of his character. : 
_ Mr. Sheil’s parliamentary reputation is now of about fifteen years’ stand- 
ing. For that period he has reigned without a rival as the most brilliant and 
iMaginative speaker, and the most accomplished rhetorician, in the House 
of Commons. Tha tassembly—heterogeneous as are the materials of which 
it is com posed—possesses a marvellous instinct in the discovery and the ap- 
preciation of oratorical talent. It istheir interest that they should have 
mong them those who can occasionally charm them from the plodding real- 
ities of legislation, and the dull lucubrations of the practical men. There- 
fore, they are always alive to excellence, and stamp it atonce. Not very 
long since a new member, Mr. Cardwell, made a remarkably valuable 
speech on a@ question of a practical nature, full of powerful reasoning, con- 
centration, and mastery of the facts. Till the evening when he made that 
speech, he was comparatively unknown ; but he had not been on his legs a 
quarter of an hour, before the unerring instinct of the House (which ope- 
rates as closely upon good business speeches as on the most eloquent) discoy- 
ered that, in his degree, he was a superior man, and the cheering with 
ae he wv a8 greeted at the close of his address was the stamp they set on 
fn, ability. Sir Robert Peel was among the listeners, and in afew weeks 
atterwards Mr Cardwell became a minister. If, in these days of statistics 
and sophistry, a modest and undi stinguished individual was thus singled out 
afortieri it could not have been long before such an orator as Mr. Sheil 
was elevated to the highest point in the admiration of the House, at a time 
when high oratory ,was more valued. He came but to be heard and to be 
irlumphant. Heralded by the hyperbolical praise of his [rish admirers, his 





first speech was looked for with a curiosity not unmingled with doubt. But 
he passed the ordeal successfully, and from that hour has been regarded as 
one of the most distinguished and remarkable of the many great orators 
which his country, fertile injgenius as in natural riches, has ever produced. 

Our mention of the Hibernian admirers of Mr. Sheil reminds us that we 
have something to say of that gentleman beyond what is prompted by a re- 
collection of his s hes in the House of Commons. For, unlike most of 
our most distinguished men, Mr. Sheil was famous as an orator long before 
he entered parliament. His eloquence had not been the least important ele- 
ment in causing that unanimity of feeling among the people of Ireland 
which ultimately led to the great political and religious revolution of 1829. 
There are very few instances on record of men who have become famous as 
speakers at the bar, or at the hustings or at public meetings, having equally 
stood the test of the House of Commons. It is one of Mr. Sheil’s many 
claims to our admiration, that having been an energetic, enthusiastic, and 
successful leader in a great popular, or rather a great national movement, he 
should have had the taste and tact so to subdue his nature in the very hour 
of triumph, as afterwards to adapt his speaking to the tone most agreeable 
to the House, and to charm them as much by the fire of his eloquence as by 
the delicacy of his rhetorical artifices, without the aid of those stronger and 
more stirring stimulants to the passions which form the very essence of suc- 
cessful mob-oratory. In very few instances indeed has he «ver discarded 
om voluntary fetters on the exuberant vigour of his patriotism and nation- 

ity. 

MR. SHEIL A POET AS WELL AS AN ORATOR 


Notas an orator merely will Mr. Sheil assist to rescue this age from the 
charge of mediocrity. Thirty years ago he first began to be known and ap- 
preciated asa poet—when he was only looking forward to the bar as a pro 
tession, and long ere visions of applauding millions, or of high ministerial 
office, or a place in the councils of bis sovereign, ever crossed his ardent 
aud aspiriug soul. As the author of the tragedies Eradne and The Apostate, 
Mr. Sheil aiteady occupied a high place among the writers who were then 
his contemporaries—a place not very much unlike that now held by Tal- 
fourd. In the intervals of those productions, and for some time afterwards, 
he contributed to the journals of the day, and had altogether, even at the 
early age of 22, made himself that kind of reputation lor originality and a high 
order ot talent which floats about society and interests, by some ineans or oth- 
er, more certain in their action than perceptible, the general mind in the 
career of particular individaals. Still, although there were at all times 
Vague predictions that he would ‘do something’ some day or other, no one 
seems al that time to have suspected that he contained within him the pow- 
ers that soon afierwards made him secund but to one man as a leader of the 
Irish people, and ultimately have enabled him to compete with the most il- 


lustrions men of the day in those qualifications which insure parliamentary 
success. 


But with the time came the man. The Roman Catholic question had of 
late years assumed a great parliamentary importance. The stalking-horse 
of an ambitious party, the cause had come at last to be regarded as ‘ respec- 
table.’ English statesmen and orators—men who in a few years became 
the rulers of the country—succeeded those great and eloquent Irishmen in 
whom the advocacy of Roman Catholic freedom from civil disabilities had 
always been regarded as justifiable—nay, a matter of duty. In the mean- 
while, all the legal dexterity of Mr. O’Connell had been devoted to the con- 


struction of an artful but comprehensive scheme of agitation, by which the | 


people of lrelaad might be organized and an unanimous call be made on the 
English parliament for emancipation. This organization went on, with 
more or less success, for years. Under the name of the Roman Catholic 
Association it rose from the most insignificant revival [after a temporary dis- 
persion] in the year 1823, until it assumed that gigantic shape which ulti- 
mately terrified the government of England into an undignified submissiun. 
It was in that year, 1823, that Mr. Sheil and Mr. O’Connell, who were des- 
tined at no very distant time to be the leaders of the Association, first met, 
under circumstances somewhat romantic, at the house of a mutual friend in 
the mountains of Wicklow. There a congeniality of object overcame the 
natural repulsion of antagonist minds, and they laid down the plan of a new 
agitation. That their meeting was purely an accidental one made the re- 
sults which foliowed still more remarkable. 

Their first efforts were received with indifference by the people; butina 





very few weeks the Association was formed, and the relling stone was set 
in motion. To those who are curious in such matters it will be instructive 
and amusing to observe the parallel circumstances of the organization of the 
Roman Catholic Association by some six or seven enthusiasts at a booksel- 
ler’s shop in Dublin, and that of the Anti-Corn-Law League, by a few mer- 
chants at Manchester, or at Preston—for the cotton-heroes of the late cam- 
paign have not determined at which place the nucleus was formed. 

We have alluded to the natural repulsion of antagonist minds. Contrast 
more marked could scarcely exist than that which was exhibited by the 
two great leaders of the Association. That their mental qualities were so 
different, and the sources of the admiration which each in his sphere excit- 
ed so opposite, may be held to be one of the causes of the great success the 
Association achieved. If Mr. Sheil was great in rhetoric,—if his impassion- 
ed appeals to his countrymen and to the world stood the test not merely of 
Hibernian enthusiasm, but also of English criticism, Mr. O’Connell was 
greater ia planning, in organization, in action, and he had in his rough and 
vigorous eloquence a lever which moved the passions of the Irish people. 
He perhaps had the good sense to see that as an orator, in the higher sense 
of the term, he could never equal his more brilliant and intellectual col- 
league. His triumphs lay in the council-chamber on the one hand, and in 
the market-place or the hill side on the other. It was in the forum or on 
the platform that the more elevated and refined eloquence of Mr. Sheil, 
adorned with all the graces of art, charmed while it astonished a higher and 
more cultivated audience. Thus they never clashed. While all Europe 
rang with the fame of the ‘peaceful agitator,’ who had taught his country- 
meu to use the forms of the constitution to the subversion of its spirit and 
objects ; every scholar, every statesman, every lover of the beautifal in ora- 
tory as an art, had already learned to admire that new, thrilling, imaginative, 
yet forcible style of eloquence, which ever and anon, amid the din and 
clamour ot noisier warfare, sounded the spirit-stirring tocsin of nationality 
and religious liberty, breaking forth like intermittent lightning flashes amidst 
the thanders of the agitation. Mr. Sheil, on the other hand, looked up to 
Mr. O'Connell for indomitable energy and perseverance, his craft, cunning, 
caution, his thorough nationality and identification with the feelings of the 
people, and would as little have thought of substantially opposing his de- 
cision or resis'ing his general control over the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion, as the other would have attempted to vie with him in eloquence. So 
they went on together, side by side, though really exercising so distinct an 
influence, with scarcely any of that jealousy or rivalry which has su often 
stifled similar undertakings in their very infancy. It Mr. Sheil’s ideas of 
agitation were more grand and comprehensive; if he would fain have gone 
by a more direct and manly but more dangerous road to the intelligence of 
the English parliament and people; if,in his anxiety to impress on the 
world a deep and startling conviction of the union and nationality of the 
Irish people, and their absolute, even their slavish devotion to their leaders ; 
if in this his suaperabundant energy and velocity of purpose, he would have 
drawn the Association into the meshes of the law, there was Mr. O'Connell 
at his right hand to repress and guide, to steer clear of the rocks and shoals, 
to accomplish by that crafty prudence and keen dexterity in escape which 
savours sv much of political cowardice, those objects which, in the other 
case, would have been realized by a more manly display of political audaci- 
ty. Mr. Sheil might be the braver man at the boarding-pike or the gun, 
but Mr. O’Connell was the safer at the helm. 

To Mr. Sheil was owing the idea of at once teaching the people of Ire- 
land anion and a sense of their strength, while obtaining an universal ex- 
pression of their wish for emancipation, by means of simultaneous meetings 
throaghout Ireland, in every parish in the kingdom, for the purpose of pe- 
titioning parliament io concede the Catholic claims. He would have gone 
farther. He would have had a form of prayer prepared, by means of which 
in every chapel in Ireland, the people might simultaneously join in an ap- 
peal to Heaven for the advancement of what ‘hey had been taught to believe 
was a sacred cause; ‘hat millions of men and women might breathe the 
same aspiration to their Creator, at the same moment throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. The conception, apart from its impropriety in a 
religious point of view, was a grand one, and strongly illustrative of its au- 
thor’s character. It was an idea more likely to occar to an enthusiastic 
and ardent imagimation like that of Mr. Sheil, than to the more practical 
mind of Mr. O'Connell; who again was much more at home in framing a 
resolution or organising an association, or holding a meeting, in such a man- 
ner as to evade the law. It was his successful boast that there Was no act 
of parliament through which he would not drive a coach-and-six. Mr. Sheil 
had a poet's conception of agitation and organisation ; Mr. O’Connell’s was 
that of a lawyer. Characters more opposed could scarcely have been 
brought together ; that they harmonised so well, notwithstanding the many 
| daily causes of instinctive antagonism that must have arisen, isa miracle 
only to be accounted for by ths influence which a popular movement al- 























wards the same goal. 

The Mr. Sheil, who now sits and speaks in the House of Commons, who 
is @ right honourable member of her Majesty’s privy council, and was not 
so Very Many years ago, one of the most ornamental, if not quite the mos 
useful, of the members of the Whig cabinet, is, however, a very ditierent 
personage, indeed, from the young, enthusiastic Irishman, barrister, poet 


ways exercises on its leaders, so long as they are all pressing forward to. | 
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orator, agitator, whose fiery spirit fused into one silver flow of brilliant elo- 
quence sv many pure elements of democratic power. Except at intervals, 
when the old habit recurs, or when some tempting opportunity presents 
itselt to urge the wrongs of [reland without compromising his new asso- 
ciates, Mr. Sheil is one of the most quiet, silent, unobtrusive members of 
the Houseof Commons. Indeed,he has become so identified with the Whigs, 
that you scarcely remember him even as an Irishman, still less as one of 
those who, forso many years, defied the whole parliamentary power of the 
empire. He has of late years thrown himself almost entirely into the con- 
ventionalities of the House of Commons, and has undergone mutation from 
a popular leader into a partisan. This is said in no spirit of disparagement; 
on the contrary, however ‘Young Ireland’ may atfeet to scorn such appa- 
rent lukewarmness and subserviency to circamstances, it is really one of 
Mr. Sheil’s most solid claims to our respect. Nor is his oraturical power 
diminished when, on occasion, he deigns to resort to it. On several occa- 
sions he has delivered speeches on great questions not affecting Ireland 
alone, but the whole empire, which, for vigour, beanty of imagery, boldness 
of conception, and sarcastic power, will vie with the best of those made in 
the very heat and fervour of his patriotism. It is not that his strength is 
diminished, but that it is more under the regulation of his taste ana judg- 
ment. 

Some ot the speeches—harangues they would bear to be called—made by 
Mr. Sheil at the meetings of the Roman Catholic Association, will bear 
comparison with the most memorable ever called forth by the spirit of de- 
mocracy, Almost from the first day he appeared on the platiorm of the 
Association, the attention of the political world, indeed of all thinking men, 
was fixed upon him. Those who could not be present to withess the pow- 
erful aid lent to his burning words by his striking and original action, still 
saw unquestionable genius ia the exquisite language, the novel metaphors, 
so bold yet so well controlled, the forcible antithesis, the luxuriant imagery, 
the unapproachable sarcastic power, and, above all, in an irrepressible spitit 
of patriotism, an indignant sense of insulted national honour, that bore on- 
wards the stream of his thoughts with a wild and reckless abandonment, 
| perilous at every fall, yet, torrent-like, free again ata fresh bound and rash- 
| ing far away in flashing beauty. By the side of the deep, steady current 
| ot Mr O'Connell’s eloquence, slow moving like a mighty river, the rapid 
| flow of Mr. Sheil’s pure, clear, poetical diction, gave a delightful and re- 

freshing relief to the mind. Take upthe proceedings of those meetings, and 
the very sentences, so short and exquisitely framed, seem as it were to gleam 
and glitter. Never was sedition clothed in more seductive language, or 
democratic principles made more fascinating to the most fastidious intellect. 
| In his strong conviction of the justice of bis cause, he would certainly at 
times broach doctrines as to the means to be employed, which it required 
all the moral weight of Mr. O’Connell and his timorous prudence to coun- 
| teract. But if the fiery and impetuous young advocate of a people was 
| sometimes thus hurried on, by the ardour of his imagination, to lengths 
| which his calmer judgment would have hesitated to confront, it was so 
| clearly only the irrepressible enthusiasm of the poet-agitator, not the signi- 
| ficant appeal of the designing demagogue, that the poison of the thonght had 
| its antidote along with it in the chosen and beautiful words through which 
| it was conveyed. ; 4 . 
| Bat, with all their faults, and in spite of the meagre and imperfect re- 
| ports of them which appeared in the newspapers and the published pro- 
| ceedings of the Roman Catholic Association, those speeches spread the re- 
putation of Mr. Sheil far and wide, wherever public opinion was aroused 
| on the Roman Catholic question which, to the Opponents as well as the 
| supporters of the Roman Catholic claims, was growing to be one of the 
| most vital importance. Their faults were, indeed, many. The politician 
might be able to find excuses in the singular position of the then leaders of 
the Irish people, and the momentous nature and exciting interest of the 
contest, for the occasional bursts of anti-English feeling, the exultation 
over English faults and follies, the unconstitutional tone of many of those 
orations, by which the suppressed hatreds of centuries were arrayed aguinst 
the comparatively innocent statesmen and people of a single age ; the poi- 
soned arrows of the rash rhetorician might rebound from the mail of prin- 
ciple in which the Protestant legislator encased himself, confident in its 
strength again, all but the artillery of popular enthusiasm poured in by the 
more crafty and designing genius of O'Connell. But the critic, fastidious 
in eloquence, could not forgive in one whose genius he was compelled 
to admire, the frequent violations of good taste which the rising orator had 
not then learnt to avoid—the use, without selection of abstinence, of me- 
taphors, whose extravagance could not be excused, however their boldness 
might be felt or their force acknowledged, and the sacrifice to the political 
passions of the symmetry and poetical harmony of what, but fur those er- 
rors of a luxuriant fancy, might bave been grand models of oratorical per- 
fection for all time, each, for its eloquent history of national wrongs, an epic, 
not spoken only to listening thousands, but recorded as at once a delight 
and a warning to millions yetto come. And indeed we did uot overrate 
| the political value of those speeches while thus looking back at their faults. 
Time has obliterated their immediate effects, there are not many who re- 
member to have heard them ; and, of the multitudes who read them and felt 
| their power at the time they were delivered, the majority have forgotten, in 
the excitement of subsequent contests the great moral influence which they 
once exercised. But history is already recording their results, and, happily 
for his own fame, and for the gratification of his countrymen, be who deliver- 
ed them is yet strong, ay, still stronger in these powers which he possesses 
in such perfection, toned down an chastened as they now are 1p their ex- 
ercise, by increased intercourse with mankind, and the natural <ffect which 
time and the absence of al! causes of excitement have produ ced on an ar- 
dent and irritable temperament. The speeches to which we more parti- 
cularly refer were delivered at intervals between 1823 a. Bad 
as the reports of these speeches are, still their intrinsic = , their pow- 
erful eloquence, and exquisite beauty, make themselves felt through ever 
so debased amedium. Perhaps the most remarkable of his sg saps 94 
most original and characteristic of his peculiar mind—were . <- he ae 
at the different aggregate meetings of the Roman Catholics whic ; —_ Le red 
at intervals during the agitation for emancipation. Then 2 nad a wider 
field and more inspiring audience than eved at the meetings © the Associa- 
tion ; for, at the latter, the cauticus spirit of O'Connell prevailed almost 
without restraint ; the jealous eye of the government watched, with lynx- 
like precision, every movement of so dangerous an organisation; and even the 
enthusiasm and valorous fancy of a Sheil were restrained within the limits 
of a technical constraction of the liberty of public speech. But the aggre- 
ate meetings were mofe a matter of oper public constitutional rigot, and 
there the enthusiastic and indignant orator revelled in the wild freedom of 
conscious power and irresistible impulse. ‘ 

The tull force and beauty of those speeches can now scarcely be appre- 

ciated but by those who were so fortunate as to hear them. They left an 











| impression which has never been effaced by even the more perfect and 


chastened productions of the maturer mind of the orator. One of his 

greatest triumphs was on the occasion of that miracle—morally, still more 
than politically, a miracle—the Clare election. Nor should we forget to 
mention, among his great orations, his speech at a great meeting fat Car- 
low, if we remember right}, where, taking the first chapter of kxodus for 
his theme, and with the Bible in his hand, he quoted, with a solemnity and 
effect electrical on the 8 mpathies of a religious and enthusiastic people, 
the words of the inspired writers, and founded on them an impassioned ap- 
peal to his countrymen to persevere in their career—to press onwards to 
the goal appointed for them, heedless of the fears of the timid or the sug- 
gestions of the compromising. Words are inadequate to convey the effect 
of this speech: nor was the speech one of words only ; it was the action, 
the fine harmony between the thoughts and the expression, when tho feel- 
ings were wrought up to the highest pitch of tension in the enthusiasm in- 
spired by the cause, and the sympathy of the multitude around ; all ore 
drew forth the hidden strength of his natare till he poured the full force © 

his fervid soul into his solemn theme. 

A very short period found him in the House of Commons. As s00n as 
the Emancipation bill qualified him, as a Roman Catholic, to sit, his am- 
bition, or the tactics of the Association, led to his being put forward for 
the county of Louth. He was unsuccessful; and was ultimately content 
to slip into Parliament for a nomination borouzh—that of Milburne — 
In 1831, on the 21st of March, he made his first speech in the me 0 
Commons, on the second reading of the Reform-dill. He en rd y 
proceeded with his address ere the House perceived, and acknow - ged by 
their cheers, that they had in bim, as in Mr. Macaulay, a mine 4 orator 
ical wealth, and a perpetual source of the highest gratification. 1 es 
tation fur power and originality as a speaker had preceded ag ; ond the om 
most anxiety was manifested to hear his maiden essay. Io rs y o— e 
was differently situated from his eloquent rival. From Mr. eigenen oo 
expected much; Mr. Macaulay’s powers, except, of oer ee by — ; 
were known only to a comparatively few of his personal friends, and those 


: - jwn maa 1} 
j ¢ ce 3 areiore made, D0 
who had been his contemporaries a Cambridge. If he thereto me se 








comparison, a more brilliant speech, aud achieved a Le agg em so L 
|umph, great allowance must be made for surprise. a md wi ith 
standing the extravagant expectations formed of him =~ = ui ved a tri- 
umph; but it took bim a longer time to soquire his absolute ascendancy 
| asan orator. People, too, were always afraid that his eres which 
had been so usetul in the agitation, would every now ad then break out 
| in some anti- English demonstration. : : 
But Mr. Sheil showed himself almost as great a tactician as he was a 
rhetoriciary. The war over and the victory won, he buried the swor ar d 
forbore to exult over the vanquished, Throughout his subsequent parlia- 
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mentary career, he has identified himeelf with an English party ; and, while 


still advocating, with eloquence as energetic but more chastened, the 
‘wrongs’ of lreland, he has never run counter to the feelings of the Eng- 
lish a8 a nation. In this respect he differs from Mr. O'Connell and the 

rti pretre as much as from ‘Young Ireland’ or the party republican. 
Gratitude for emancipation made him, together with the new Irish Catholic 
members, vote with the mass of the English people on the Reform ques- 
tion. That gratitude has never died within him. The penal laws on the 
Roman Catholics he conceived to be the real badge of national subjugation ; 
those once abrogated, he considered nimself one of the people of the Brit- 
ish empire, and, while still urging on Parliament the gradual fulfilment of 
the contract of 1829, ia what he would call its spirit as well as its letter, he 
never forgot that justice to England was qaite as sacred a duty as justice to 
freland. Not so all his frieuds. y 

This tact and abstinence in Mr. Sheil very materially lessen the difficul- 
ty of criticising the speeches he has made in Parliament. If they are ever 
disfigured, it is not by wrong sentiment or the undue infusion of political 
feeling: their beemishes are obvious only in a critical point of view, and 
are at the same time 80 entirely counterbalanced by their beauties, that they 
might be passed over, were it not that their exposure might possibly pre- 
venta very seductive example being followed by others. It should be ad- 
ded, too, that our remarks apply to Mr. Sheil’s speeches as delivered, not 
as printed in the newspapers. From the extraordinary rapidity of his ut- 
terance, and the abrupt transitions of voice in which his enthusiasm and 
ardour lead him to indulge, even the most experienced reporters find a dif- 
ficulty in rendering his speeches with perfect fidelity and freedom. It is 
obvious that an orator whose beauties of style depend so mach upon the 
most slight and evanescent touches, the nicest discrimination of language, 
the artful collocation of werds and sentences 80 as to make emphasis sup- 
ply in many cases the thought which parliamentary custom will not per- 
mit to be expressed in words, must suffer irrevocable damage if in the pro- 
cess of transmutation the fine aroma is Jost, or the exquisite tints aud 
shades confounded in a general flatness aud tameness of colouring. Nor is 
the case mended when he afterwards writes his own speeches. He then 
falls into nearly the same error. The heat of his mind has cooled, and he 
cannot sv speedily reproduce it. Sometimes an intelligent and able re- 
porter will produce a better version than his own. ’ ia 

An analysis of Mr. Sheil’s speeches woald show them to be in the higi- 
est degree artificial. tis his object to produce by the most elaborate se- 
lection of themes, the most chosen forms of phrase, and the most refined 
art in their arrangement, the same effect whicii the spontaneous efforts of 
an earnest orator would have had in the highest powers always at Commaud. 
Mr. Sheil speaks but seldom, and takes much time pd ps soe his speeches, 
which, though delivered with all the air of passion and abandonment which 
the enthusiasm of the moment might be supposed to inspire, are studied 
even iv the most minute particulars,—in the words chosen, the contrasts of 
ideas and imagery, the tone of voice, the very gesture. This preparation 
may not extend perhaps to every part of the speech. In the level portions, 
or in those allusions which are called forth by what has happened during 
the debate, he trusts in a great measure to the impulse or the judgment of 
the moment, though even here you may every now and then detect a phrase 
or a thought which smells of the lamp; but the great passages of the speech 
—those which the world afierwards admires, and which, in fact, form the 
foundation of the fame of the orator—these are hewn, cbiselled, and polished 
with all the tender care of a sculptor, rehearsed with all their possible ef- 
fects, and kept in reserve until the moment when they may be incorporat- 
ed, in all their brilliancy and perfection, with the less couspicaous paris, 
where they shine forth resplendently like bright gems in a dull setting It 
is in rhetoric and sarcasm that he is most distinguished. Asa rhetorician he 
is almost perfect No man whom this generation has ever heard speak 
equals him in the power with which he works out au idea, an argument, or 
an illustration, so as to make it carry all the force and weight of which it 
can possibly be made capable. And this, although it is really the result of 
such art, is done by means apparently so simple that the hearer’s mind is 
unconsciously captivated. A happy adaptation of some common thuught, 
an infusion of nervous metaphor, which gives a colouring to a whole pas- 
sage without leaving open any point tangible to opposition; delicate anti- 
thesis, the more effective from its not appearing forced ;—these are among 
the many arts which Mr. Sheil uses to insinuate his views and feelings into 
the mind, while avoiding the appearance of making a deliberate assault, or 
laying himself out to entrap or to persuade. Occasionally there are bursts 
of passionate eloquence which it requires all your scepticism to make you 
believe are not the warm outpoarings of an excited mind; but so you may 
say of a Kemble or Macready. In his speeches on Irish subjects especially 
this apparent sincerity is most conspicuous. His heart always appears to be 
in his appeals to the English natiop on behalf of his country, and no doubt at 
many times be must fling off his habits of preparation and give rein to his 
feelings or his imagination. In speaking of Ireland he personities her— 
talks of her and her wrongs as he would of some lovely and injured woman, 
whose cause he was espousing. Sometimes his propensity to persottify 
runs him into extremes. Speaking of the address for a Coercion-bill in 1833, 
he characterised it as one ‘ which struck Ireland dumb, and clapped a pad- 
lock on her lips; though it never could stop the throbbing of her big and 
indignant heart!’ One of his most remarkable and beautiful outbursts of 
nationality was in 1837, in his celebrated attack on Lord Lyndhurst for his 
‘alien’ speech. Alluding to the alleged charge that the Irish were aliens in 
blood and religion, he delivered this magnificent burst :— 
‘ Where was Arthar Duke of Wellington when those words were utter- 
ed? Methinks he should bave started up to disclaim them. 

‘ The battles, sieges, fortunes that he’d pass’d,’ 


ought to have come back upon him. He ought to have remembered 
that, from the earliest achievement in which he displayed that military 
genius which has placed him foremost in the annals of modern war- 
are, down to that last and surpassing combat which has made his 
name imperishable—from Assaye to Waterloo—the Irish soldiers, with 
whom your armies were filled, were the inseparable auxiliaries to the 
glory with which his unparalleled successes have been crowned.— 
Vhose were the athletic arms that drove your bayonets at Vimiera 
through the phalanxes that never reeled in the shock of war before? 
What desperate valour climed the steeps and filled the moats of Budajos ? 
All, ail his victories should have rushed and crowded back upon his memo- 
ry; Vimiera, Badajos, Salamanca, Albuera, Toulouse—and, last of all, the 
greatest. Tell me, for you were there—J appeal to the gallant soldier be- 
fore me (pointing to Sir Henry Hardinge*, who bears, | know, a generous 
heart in an intrepid breast—tell me, fur you must needs remember, on that 
day when the destinies of mankind were trembling in the balance, while 
death fellin showers upon them; when the artillery of France, levelled 
with the precision of the most deadly science, played upon them ; when her 
legions, incited by the voice, inspired by the example of their mighty lead- 
er, rushed again and again to the contest ;—tell me if for an instant, when 
to hesitate for an instant was to be lust, the ‘aliens’ blenched? And when, 
at length, the moment for the last decisive movement had arrived; when 
the valour, so long wisely checked, was at last let loose ; when with words 
familiar, but immortal, the great captain exclaimed, ‘ Up, lads, and at them !’ 
tel! me if Catholic Ireland with less heroic valour than the natives of your 
own glorious isle precipitated herself upon the foe! The blood of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, flowed in the same stream, on the same field ; when the 
chill morning dawned their dead lay cold and stark together ; in the same 
deep pit their budies were deposited; the green arm of spring is now 
breaking on their commingled dust; the dew falls from heaven upon their 
tdnion in the grave. Partakers in every peril, in the glory shall we not par- 
ticipate! And shall we be told, as a requital, that we are estranged from 
the noble country for whose salvation our lifeblood was poured ont !’ 

The effect — by this passage will not be easily forgotten. The 
passionate vehemence of the speaker and the mournful music of his voice 
‘were a living echo to the deep emotions with which his soul seemed charg- 
ed, Lord Lyndhurst was in the house at the time, and although conscious 
that the whole passage was only a beautiful hantasmagoria raised by the 
art of the rhetorician, still he could not but eladies. It would seem invidi- 
ous to attempt to neutralise so fine a burst of feeling ; but a few words of 
truth will go far todo it. It unfortunately happens tbat Mr. Sheil himself in 
a Speech at the Roman Catholic Association in January, 1823, laid down in 
distinct aad unequivocal terms the very same doctrine—that the Irish were 
aliens—for giving currency to which he so successfully assailed Lord Lynd- 
hurst with the keen arrows of his oblivious passion. 

Metaphor and antithesis are the chief agents he uses in his speeches.— 
Sometimes the latter is exquisitely perfect ; sometimes, on the other hand, 
laboured and clumsy, and so forced as to defeat itself. “Too often he is run 
away with by the seduction of this pleasing but mechanical mode of point- 
ing thoughts, to the manifest injury and weakening of his argument or of 
the general tone he wishes to convey. Then you see that he is only the 
orator, the sentence-maker, the painter of brilliant pictures; that he wishes 
his triumphs to be more over the passions or the imagination than over the 
reason or the judgment. His style has other defects akin to these. For in- 
stance, he will often sacrifice the real strength of a phrase and endanger the 
success of the thought or argument it conveys, led away by the seductive 
sound of some word or words rhythmically pleasing in combination, but the 
application of whichin sucha manner the judgment rejects; and he will 
also lose the force and beauty of real antithesis in the glitter or the novelty 
of its false counterpart. For an odd paradoxical phrase he will risk the sim- 
plicity and trath of a sentence. Speaking of the Whig Tithe-bill, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Tithesare to be abolished. How? By providing for them a sep- 











ulchre from which they are to rise in an immortal resuscitation!’ This is 
an abuse of language. His metaphors are bold and striking. Among many 
brilliant things in his speeches against Lord Stanley he said,—‘ The people 
of Ireland behold the pinnacles of the Establishment shattered by the light- 
ning of Grattan’s eloquence.’ 

e excels in sarcastic humour, which is generally conveyed in the most 
delicate touches. He is like Lord Lyndhurst in the apparent ease and art- 
lessness with which he infuses the most keen and cutting allusions by the 
addition of a word or the turn of asentence in the midst of the most level 
argument. He seldom makes a ‘dead set’ at his victim, like Lord 
Brougham ; and he therefore produces the more effect. Some of his smart- 
est hits of this kind were at Lord Stanley. It was he who spoke of that 
minister as ‘ the then Secretary-at-war with Ireland; ’ and, when alluding 
to Sir James Graham in council with the noble lord, he spoke of them as 
‘Lord Stanley and his confederate.’ On another occasion, speaking of ‘ di- 
vine service,’ as referred to in an act ot parliament, he jetted in a parenthe- 
sis (‘ divine is an alias for Protestant’) well understood by the Roman Ca- 
tholics, and having as much force as twenty elaborate speeches. He is not 
very reverent in his jokes. Alluding to the Temporalities-act, he observed 
that ‘ Lord Stanley had struck off ten bishops at one blow: he blew off ten 
mitres from the head of the hierarchy at a single puff.’ If he can make a 
witty point or shape a felicitous phrase, no fastidiousneas of taste or delica- 
cy of feeling restrains himfrom wreaking his witon an antagonist. There 
are several instances on record where he has done this towards individuals, 
though never in an ill-natured or spiteful spirit. He is equally liberal in his 
sarcaslic allusions to classes or or bodies of men, and not more delicate.— 
We remember an instance in one of his speacthes which illustrates this pe- 
culiarity in his style. He had been drawing a somewhat glowing and over- 
charged picture of the good results to ensue from church reform, and he 
summed them up in terms of characteristic power, and of a degree of 
coarseness not ohen met with in his speeches. He said, as a climax to his 
aNticipations of good, that when those reforms should have been effected, 
‘ the bloated paunch of the unwieldy rector would no longer heave in holy 
magnitude beside the shrinking abdomen of the starving and miserably pro- 
lific curate.’ 

Sometimes his sarcasm on individuals is really searing, sometimes play- 
fully severe. Weremember one amusing instance of the latter. One day, 
at the Catholic Association, a volunteer patriot—a Mr. Addis, we believe— 
came forward and made a very strong speech, more remarkable for enthu- 
siasm than prudence, in which he offered, if necessary, to lay his head on 
the block in the cause of Ireland. His address was rather a dangerous one 
to those whom he professed to serve, as the crown lawyers were at that time 
more than usually on thealert. Mr. Sheil desired publicly to counteract 
the possible mischief. He rose. and, with his peculiar sarcastic emphasis, 
observed, ‘The honourable gentleman has just made us an oblation of his 
head: he has accompanied his offer with abundant evidence of the value of 
the sacrifice.’ Columns of abuse from Mr. O’Connell would not have proved 
half so effectual as this quiet rebuke. 

But we must draw these observations to a close. The characteris:ics and 
defects of his speeches have been more dwelt upon, because his ecceutrici- 
ties of delivery have been frequently and powerfully described. There is 
a striking correspondence between his personal peculiarities and the lead- 
ing features of his speeches. He is unique as an orator. There is a har- 
mony between the outer and inner man which you do not find in others,— 
for instance, in Mr. Macaulay. Having read his speeches, if you see him, 
you are notsurprised to find that it was from him that they proceeded — 
Small in stature, delicately formed, with a strongly marked countenance 
full of expression, he looks the man of genius, and betrays in every motion 
that impulsive temperament on which excitement acts like a whirlwind.— 
He seems ‘ of imagination all compact.’ You see the body, but you think of 
the mind, It is embodied passion, thought, fancy ; not mere organised mat- 
ter. ‘Look! what comes here ?—a grave unv a soul, holding the Eternal 
Spirit against its will!’ you are tempted to exclaim with the poet who of 
all others could have appreciated such rare products of Nature's love-labour, 
such unusual blendings of the spiritual and the material. Yet there is nothing 
of the beautiful in a physical sense, little of that personal perfection or re- | 
finement which made a Byron or a Shelley so loved or worshipped by their | 
intimates. The charm of Mr. Sheil’s appearance consists iu the striking 
and powerful developement of intellect; in the quick reflex of thought in 
the features ; the mobility of body, the firm grasp, as it were, which is taken 
by the mind of the corporeal frame, making it the ready and obedient slave | 
of its slightest and most sudden will. Thoroughly masculine in moral | 











strength, in the intensity of his feelings, and the strong power with which he | are called ‘ Ossian’s Poems’ will never be known. 


impresses them on others, Mr. Sheil nas also all the feminity which we at- 
tach to our idea of the poetical temperament, though it shows itself nct in 
personal delicacy ur symmetry so much as in a supreme and serene control 
over the body by the spirit. There is moreof Edmund Kean than of Shel- 
ley in this transparency of the corporeal man to the intellectual light within. 
A writer, who would seem to be well acquainted with his subject, has said, 
speaking of Mr. Sheil’s personal appearance,— 

‘ Small in stature and make, like so many men of genius, he bears the 
marks of a delicate organisation. The defects of a figure not disproportion- 
ed, and yet not strictly symmetrical, are overlooked in the play of the all- 
informing mind, which keeps the frame and limbs in rapid and harmonious | 
motion when in action. The body, though so small in itselt, is surmounted 
by a head which lends it dignity,—a head, though proportionately small in 
size, yet so full of intellectual developement, so wide-browed, that, while it 
seems large in itseif, it raises the apparent stature of the wiry frame on 
which it rests. The forehead is broad and prominent, but, at first sight, it 
rather contradicts the usual developement of the intellectual ; though really 
deep and high, it seems to overhang the brow. Under it gleams an eye, 
We and restless even in the repose of the mind, but indescribably | 

right and deep-meaning when excited. The mouth, small, sharp—the lips 
chiselled fine, till, under the inflaence of passion, they are almost transpa- 
rent like a shell—is a quick ally in giving point and meaning to the subtlest 
ideas of the ever-active brain; apt in its keen-like expression, alike of the 
withering sarcasm, the delicate irony, or the overwhelming burst of sincere 
and passionate vehemence. The features generally are small, but, under 
the influence of ennobling emotion, they seem to expand, until, at times, 
they look grand, almost heroic. Yet when the baser passions obtain 
the mastery over this child of impulse—as they will sometimes over the best 
in the heat of party warfare—these features, so capable of giving expres- 
sion to all that elevates our moral and intellectual nature, become contract- 
ed, the paleness of concentrated passion overspreads them. Instead of the 
eloquent earnestness of high-wrought feeling, you see (but this is rare, in- 
deed) the gloating hue of suppressed rage, the tremulous restraint of cau- 
tious spite _—_In place of the dilated eye, and features flushed with noble 
elevation of soul, or conscious pride of intellectual power, you have a keen, 
piercing, adder-like glance, withering, fascinating, but no longer beau- 
— Yet the intellect, though fora time the slave of passion, is the intel- 
ect still.’ 


His peculiar style of eloquence, his rapidity of utterance, variety and 
impressiveness of action, and harmonious tones of voice, now deep and 
richly melodious in the expression of solemn emotion, now loud and pier- 
cing in the excitement of passion, almost defy description. Imagine all 
the beauties of Kean’s performance of Othello crowded into half an hour’s 
highly sustained eloquence, and you have some tangible idea of what is the 
effect While the impulse is upon him he seems as if possessed, his nature 
is stirred to its very depths, the fountains of his soul pour forth unceasingly 
the living waters. His head glows like a ball of fire, the soul struggles 
through every outlet of expression. His arms now raised aloft, as if in im- 
precation, are, in a moment, extended downwards, as if in supplication, the 
clenched fingers clasped like those of one in strong agony. Anon, and the 
small, thin, delicate, wiry hand, is stretched forth, the face assumes an ex- 
pression the very ideal of the sarcastic, and the finger of scorn is pointed 
towards the object of attack. A thousand varying expressions, each pow- 
erful aud all beautiful, are crowded into the brief time during which his 
excitement (which, like that of actors, though prepared, is genuine while it 
lasts] harries him on to pour forth bis whole soul in language of such ele- 
gance and force. 


Mr. Sheil occupies a position different from that of must of his country- 
men in parliament. The Irish member who most approaches him in in- 
tellectual qualities, though not in actual eloquence, is Mr. Wyse. Like Mr. 
Wyse, he has associated himself with the Whig party, who chose him to be 
one of their ministers when they desired to fraternize with the Irish Catho- 
lics, because he was at once talented, moderate, and respectabie. For 
joining them, he has been made the subject of virulent abuse by the ex- 
treme party in [reland; but he has too much steadiness of purpose and good 
sense to be much affected by it. His position in the House is well earned, 
not merely by his eloquence, but also by the general amenity of his disposi - 
tion, wheiher as a politician or a private individual. Were all the Irish 
members like Mr. Sheil, the Irish question might be speedily and satisfac- 
torily settled.—Fraser’s Magazine. 





—————— 
LITERARY IMPOSITIONS. 
The Count Mariano Alberti sold to a bookseller at Ancona several un- 
edited manuscripts of ‘Tasso, some of which he interpolated, and others 


forged. In 1827, he declared himself in possession of two till then unknowa 
poems in Tasso’s handwriting; afterwards he produced four other auto- 











graphs: and then a volume containing thirty-seven poems, which he of- 
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fered for sale to the Dake of Tuscany, whose agents, however, declared 
them to be spurious and modern. He then a file of Tasso’s let- 
ters, which were regarded as genuine ; till, in 1841, when, on his property 
being Sequestered, the whole affair proved a tissue of almost unéxampled 
orgery. 

he literary world is now very generally of the belief that that very 
beautiful poem, Joho Chalkhill’s Thealma and Clearchas, first published by 
isaac Wa ton (1683), was actually the production of that honest angler. 

The copies of the ‘ English Mercurie’ (regarded as the earliest English 
aovepones) in the British Museum, have been discovered to be forgeries, 
and Chatterton is supposed to have been concerned in their fabrication. 

At leasta hundred volumes or pamphlets, besides innumerable essays 
and letters in magazines or newspapers, have been wriitea with a view to 
dispel the mystery in which for eighty years the authorship of Junius’s 
Letters has been involved. These political letters, so remarkable for the 
combination of keen severity with a polished and brilliant styie, were coa- 
tributed to the ‘ Public Adveertiser,’ during three years, under the signa- 
ture of Junius, the actual name of the writer being a secret even to the 
publisher of tha tpaper, They have been fathered upon Earl Temple, Lord 
Sackville, Sir Philip Francis, and fifty other distinguished characters. At 
present, an attempt is again being made to prove them the productions of 
Mr, Lauchan Maclean ; but we need scarcely wish for anything like a posi- 
tive or convincing result. 

_Some time before his death, Voltaire showed a perfect indifference for 
his own works: they were continually reprinting, without his being ever 
acquainted with it. If an editien of the ‘ Henriade,’ or his tragedies, or 
his historical or fugitive pieces, was nearly sold off, another was instantly 
produced. He requested them not to print so many. They persisted, and 
reprinted them in a hurry without consulting him; and what is almost in- 
credible, yet true, they printed a magnificent quarto edition at Geneva with- 
out his seeing asingie page; in which they inserted a number of pieces not 
written by him, the real authors of which were well known. His remark 
upon this occasion is very striking—‘[ look upon myself as a dead man, 
whose effects are upon sale.’ The mayor of Lausanne having established a 

ress, published in that town an edition called complete, with the word 

ndon on the title-page, containing a great number of dull and contempt- 
ible little pieces in prose and verse, transplanted from the works of Madame 
Oudot, the ‘ Almacks of the Muses,’ the ‘ Portfolio Recovered,’ and other 
literary trash, of which the twenty-third volume contains the greatest abun- 
dance. Yet the editors had the effrontery to proclaim on the title-page that 
the book was revised and corrected by the author, who had not seen a sin~ 
gle page of it. Jn Holland some forgeries were printed as the ‘ Private Let- 
ters’ of Voltaire, which induced him to parody an old epigram :— 


Lo! then exposed to public sight, 

My private letters see the light ; 

So private, that none ever read ’em, 

Save they who printed, and who made ’em. 


Steevens says, that ‘not the smallest part of the work called Cibber’s 
‘ Lives of the Poets’ was the composition ot Cibber, being entirely writ 
ten by Mr. Shiells, amanuensis to Dr. Johnson, when his dictionary was 
preparing for the press. T. Cibber was in King’s Bench, and accepted of 
ten guineas from the booksellers for leave io prefix his name to the work; 
and it was purposely so prefixed, as to leave the reader in doubt whether 
himself or his father was the person designed.’ 

William Henry Ireland having exercised his ingenuity with some suc- 
cess in the imitation of ancient writing, passed off some forged papers as 
the genuine manuscript of Shakspeare. Some of the many persons who 
were deceived by the imposition, subscribed sums of m oney to defray the 
publication of these spurious ducuments, which were accordingly issued in 
a handsome folio volume. But when Ireland’s play of ‘ Vortigern’ was 
performed at Drury Lane, as the work of Shakspeare, the audience quickly 
discerned the cheat; and soon afierwards the clever impostor published his 
‘ Confessions,’ acknowledging himself to be the sole author and writer of 
these ancient-looking manuscripts, 

Poor young Chatterton’s forgery of the poems of Rowley, a priest of the 
fifteenth century, is one of the most celebrated literary impositions on re- 
cord. Horace Walpole, in a letter written in 1777, says, ‘ Change the old 
words for modern, aud the whole construction is of yesterday; but I have 
no objection to anybody believing what he pleases. 1 think poor Chatter- 
ton was an astonishing genius.’ 

In all probability the exact nature of Macpherson’s connexion with what 
Although snatches of 
these poems, and of others like them, are proved to have existed from old 
times in the Highlands, there is no proof that the whole existed. Macpher- 
son left what he called the original Gelic poems to be published after his 
death; ‘ but,’ says Mr. Carrathers, ‘ they proved to be an ezact counterpart 
of those in English, although, in one of the earlier Ossian publications, he 
had acknowledged taking liberties in the translation. Nothing more seems 
te be necessary to settle that the book must be regarded as to some un- 
known extent a modern production, founded upon, and imitative of, certain 
ancient poems; and this seems to be nearly the decision at which the judg- 
ment of the unprejudiced public has arrived.’ 

A species of literary imposition has become common lately, namely, plac- 
ing the name of some distinguished man on the title-page as editor of a 
work the author of which is not mentioned, because obscure. This system, 
done with a view to allure buyers, is unjust towards the concealed author, 
if the work really merit the support of an eminent editor, for it is denying 
a man the fair fame that he ought to receive; and if the work be bad, the 
public is cheated by the distinguished name put forth as editor and guaran- 
tee of its merits. Still, however, the tardiness ot the people themselves in 
encouraging new and unknown writers ot merit, is the reason why publish- 
ers resort to this traffic to insure a sale and profit. 

Several ingenious deceptions have been played off upon geologists and 
autiquaries. Some youths, desirous of amusing themselves at the expense 
of Father Kircher, engraved several fantastic figures upona stone, which 
they afterwards buried where a house wasto be built. The workmen hav- 
ing picked up the stone while digging the foundation, handed it over to the 
learned Kircher, who was quite delighted with it, and bestowed much labour 
and research in explaining the meaning of the extraordinary figares upon 
it. The success of this trick induced a young man at Wurzburg, of the 
name of Rodrick, to practise a more serious deception upon Professor Ber- 
enger, at the commencement of the last century. Roderick cut a great 
number of stones into the shape of different kinds of animals and monstrous 
forms, such as bats with the heads and wings of butterflies, flying frogs and 
— with Hebrew characters here and there discernible about the sur- 

ace, 

These fabrications were gladly purchased by the professor, who encou- 
raged the search for more. A new supply was accordingly prepared, 
and boys were employed to take them to the professor, pretending that they 
had just found them near the village of Eibeistadt, and charging him dearly 
for the time which they alleged they had employed in collecting them. Hav- 
ing expressed a desire to visit the place where these wonders had been 
found, the boys conducted him to a locality where they had previously bu- 
ried a number of specimens. At last when he had formed an ample collec- 
tion, he published a folio volume, containing twenty-eight plates, with a 
Latin text explanatory of them, dedicating the volume to the Prince-Bishop 
ot Wurzburg. The opinions expressed in this book, and the strange man- 
ner in which they are defended, render it a curious evidence of the extrava- 
gant credulity and folly of its author, who meant to follow it up with other 
publications ; but being apprised by M. Deckard, a brother professor, of the 
hoax that had been practised, the deluded author became most anxious to 
recall his work, It is therefore very rare, being only met with in the li- 
braries of the curious; and the copies which the publisher suld after the au- 
thor’s death, have a new title-page in lieu of the absurd allegorical one 
which originally belonged to them. 





—_—~——- 
ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 


In the following anecdote, we have this animal in the character of a 
groom :—* The extraordinary sense of a dog was shown in the following in- 
stance. A gentleman residing near Pontypool had his horse brought to his 
house by a servant. While the man went to the door, the horse ran away, 
and made his escape to a neighbouring mountain. A dog a to the 
house saw this, and, of his own accord, followed the horse, get hold of the 
bridle, and brought him back to the door.’ _ 

In the next, the dog is a physician :—‘ Daring a very severe frost and fall 
of snow in Scotland, the fowls did not make their appearance at the hour 
when they usually retired to roost ; and no one knew what had become of 
them. The house-dog at last entered the kitchen, having in his mouth a 
hen, apparently dead. Forcing bis way to the fire, the sagacious animal 
laid his charge duwn upon the warm hearth, and immediately set off. He 
soon came again with another, which he deposited in the same place; and 
so continued, till the whole of the poor birds were rescned. Wandering 
about the stack-yard, the fowls had become quite benumbed by the extreme 
cold, and had crowded together: when the dog, observing them, effected 
their deliverance, for they all revived by the warmth of the fire.’ 

The dog of the succeeding anecdote was a church-goer, and sound Pro- 
testant:—' It is a curious fact, that dogscan counttime. I had, when a boy, 
a favourite terrier, which always went with me to church. My mother, 
thinking that he attracted too mach of my attention, ordered the servant to 
fasten him upevery Sunday morning, He did so once or twice, but never, 
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afterwarde, Trim concealed himself every Sunday morning, and either 
met me as | was about to enter the church, or 1 found him under my seat in 


w.’ 

‘And dog four was a good Catholic and unconvertable :— Mr. Southey 
in bis ‘‘ Omniana,” informs us, that he kuew of a dog which was brought up 
by a Catholic, and afterwards sold to a Protestant; but still he refused to eat 
anything on a Friday.’ 

he following dogs were sentimental dogs:—‘ Dogs have been known to 

die irom excess of joy, at seeing their masters after a long absence. An 

English officer had a large dog, which he left with his family in England, 

while he accom an expedition to America, during the war of the Co- 

lonies. Throughout his absence, the animal appeared very much dejected. 

When the officer returned home, the dog, who happened to be lying at the 

door of an apartment into which his master was about to enter, immediately 

ised him, leaped upon his neck, licked his face, and in a few minu'es 

fell dead at his feet. A favourite spaniel of a lady recently died on seeing his 
beloved mistress, after a long absence.’ 

And the next was a ‘sad dog: ’—‘A small cur, blind of one eye, lame, 
ugly, old, and somewhat selfish, yet possessed of great shrewdness, was 
usually fed with three large dogs. Watching his opportunity he generally 
contrived to seize the best bit.of offal or bone, with which he reireated into 
a recess, the opening to which was so small, that he knew the other dogs 
could not fullow him into it, and where he enjoyed his repast without the 
fear of molestation.’ 

The eighth dog on our list figures as a lady’s maid :—‘ His mistress al- 
ways has her shoes warmed before she puts them on; but during the late 
hot weather, her maid was putting them on without their having been pre- 
viously placed before the fire. When the dog saw this he immediately in- 
terfered, expressing the greatest indignation at the maid's negligence. He 
took the shoes from her, carried them to the fire, and, after they had been 
warmed, as usual, he brought them back to his mis ress wilh much appa- 
rent satistaction, evidently intending to say, if he could—‘ It is ail right 
now. 

And the next ‘sly dog’ was fit for anything: —At Abberley, in Worces- 
tershire, at the seat of Admiral Maling, a dog went every day to meet the 
mail, and brought the bag in his mouth to the house. The distance was 
about half a quarter of a mile. The dog usually received a meal of meat 
ashis reward ‘The servants haviug, one day only, neglected to give him 
his accustomed meal, the dog, ou the arrival of the next mail, buried the bag; 
nor was it found without considerable search.’ 

‘Sir Walter Scott,’ says Mr. Jesse, ‘has been heard to say that he would 
believe anything of a dog’—which is exactly the amount of faith necessa- 
ry for the reception of the followmg—the hero of which may be called the 
herald-dog :—‘ A gentleman of an ancient family, whose name it is unneces- 
sary ty mention, from his having been engaged in the troubles which agilat- 
ed Ireland about forty years since, went into a coffee-room at Dublin during 
that period accompanied by a noble wolf-dog, supposed to be one of the last 
of the breed. There was ouly one other gentleman in the coffee-room, who 
on seeing the dog, went up to him, and began to notice him. The owner, in 
cousiderable alarm, begged him to desist, as the dog was fierce, and would 
never allow a stranger to touch him. The gentleman resumed his seat, 
when the dog came to him, showed the greatest pleasure at being noticed, 
and allowed himself to be fondled. His owner could not disguise his aston- 
ishment “ You are the only person,” he said, ‘* whom that dog would ever 
allow to touch him, without showing resentment. May I beg the favour of 

you to tell me your name? ” (mentioning his own at the same time ) The 
stranger announced it. (He was the last of his race—one of the most an 
cient and noble in [reland, and descended from one of its kings.) “I do 
not wonder,” said the owner of the dog, ‘at the homage this animal has 
paid you. He recognises in you the descendant of one uf our most ancient 
rage of gentlemen, to whom this breed of dogs almost exclusively belong- 
ed; and the peculiar instinct he possesses has now been shown in a man. 
ner which cannot be mistaken by me, who am so we!! acquainted with the 
ferocity this dog bas hitherto shown to all strangers.""’—We have reached 
the transcendentulism of the dog, and can do no better than break off here. 
— Notice of Jesse's * Anecdotes of Dogs, inthe Athenzum. 





Seliscetlanp. 
CREED OF YOUNG ENGLAND. 


Lord John Manners, the leader of * Young England,’ is but a young man, 
having been born in 1818. He is tall, and thin, witha kind of medita- 
tive droop of the head, and his voice has a tone ofshrill plaintiveness. His 
admiration of the good old times is not of that vulgar character, common 
in all ages to all common grumblers, who rail at what they see passing 
around them, because they can neither appreciate nor comprehend actual 
changes, and who disadvantageously compare the present time, the charac- 
ter of which they miss, with the past time, the history of which is unknown 
tothem. The admiration of Lord John Manners for the past partakes of the 
chivalrous and the poetic. Visions ot galant, courtly knighis, fair ladies, 
aud feats of arms, fli before him. He has read Froissart for other purpo-es 
than those of Sir Walter Scott. Modern society pains him, because he 
thinks it has created a ‘ great gulph’ between the rich and the poor. Once 
there was a time, be believes, ‘ere England’s grieis began,’ when the ba- 
ronial halls were open to humble serfs, ai once happy and contenied, and 
the football bounded over the village fern, pursued by a merry multitude 
The regal and sacerdotal offices and character were then treated with pro- 
found respect. At the door of monasteries, bread, b°et, and blessings were 
freely distributed In church all met together, and when rank and station 
were recognised, the common humanity of all was felt. Now all is chang- 
ed. Authority is beld in little regard. The rich despise the poor—the puor 
hate the rich. Manufactories have succeeded monasteries ; wages earnt by 
exacting toil have supplanted the free benediction and the generous dole. 
As might be anticipated, though Lord Jobn Manners is a thoughtful and in- 
telligent man, he is nota profound reasoner. Recession ratver than pro- 
gress is with him the necessity of this country. He would rather go back 
to the past, which he thinks he discerns, than onwards to that uncertain and 
invisible future which still lies below the horizon. This feeling is the ani- 
mating spirit of his writings. His poetry, pamphlets, essays in periodicals, 
and speeches in parliament, are all imbued with it.—Shefield Times. 


HAVE COURAGE. 

Have the courage to confess ignorance whenever, or with regard to what- 
ever subject you really are uniotormed. 

Have the courage to treat difficulties as you would obnoxious weeds— 
attack them as soon as seen. Nothing grows so fast. 

Have the courage to mee: a creditor. You must be a gainer by the in- 
terview, even if you learn the worst. We are our own deceivers. 

Have the courage to own that you are poor, and, if you can, to laugh at 
your poverty. By so doing you disarm yuur enemies and deceive novody. 
You avoid mauy difficulties and much bitterness ; besides, there are people 
who will not believe you, especially those who muke the same acknowledg- 
ment as a pretext fur meanness. : 

Have the courage to be silent when a fool prates; he will cease the 
sooner; besides, what can he or you gain by prolonging the conversation ? 

Have the courage to receive a pour relation openly and kindly. His 
shabby appearance, even his ignotance, will appear to your advantage ; for 
the mind 1s prone to draw comparisons. We have nothing to be ashamed 
of but our own errors. 

Have the courage to count}the days to quarter-day. It will not come the 
sooner, and you are likely to be better prepared for it. 

Have the courage to let a man see what you thiuk of him. If it be favour- 
able, he will covet your acquaintance; if the contrary, be is unworthy of it. 
_ Have the courage to resisi, by anticipation, that persuasion which your 
judgment condemns. A decided refusal is soon made, and like a dip into 
water, you are all the fresher after. 

Have the courage to hear what your enemies say of you. They are 
secrets worth Knowing, jor the most part stories founded upon facts, 

Have the courage tu carry a cheap umbrella: you will discover why when 
you lose it. 

Have the courage to ask for the bills of your professional men, and to pay 
them ; you will be slow to run up others. 

Have th» courage to tell the truth, aad you will find it much easier, aud 
requiring mach less hardihood, than falsehood. Liars are very brave. 

Have the courage to prefer euse to elegance; consistency to fashion ; 
never forgetting what is due to society as well us to yourself. 


Have the courage to be bold in your friend’s cause, und modest in your 
own. 


Have the courage to go to the pit of a theatre when you can’t afford to 
pay for the boxes 


» and to stay away when you cannot well affurd either 
ave the gta give a cabman eightpence when his fare is nv more. 
Pence may nothing to you, but it may provide some r wretch 
a —_ pee It is a saving of one-third ys Se: 
© the courage ty give tavern waiters nothing—or a penny at mest. 
~— ae tuolish to a fat in respect to such volateanp wae. J 
ave the courage to call things their proper names. Thuse who do not 
ap _ honesty will fear it. That is as it should be, 
” tome to leave a ball when it has uo attractions greater than 
those o bo charms more enticing than that of sleep—tw say nothing 
of the morrow. 


Have the courage to get out of bed immediately thit you ask yourself 


the question as to whether you shall do so or not. The advantage must be 
in getting up. . 

Have the courage to refuse a favour that endangers anything, although 
it costs you little. How much has been sacrificed at the shrine of obliga 
tion! 


June 27 


Quaxrrtss’ Susmission To A K1ss.—The late Mr. Rush used to tell this 
story of a barrister. As the coach was about starting before breakfast, the 
modest limb of the law ae ge g the landlady, a pretty quakeress, who 
was seated near the fire, and said he could not think of going without giv- 
ing ber a kiss. ‘Friend,’ said she, ‘ thee must not do it.’ ‘Ob, by Heavens, 





Have the courage to grant a favour that ensures a benefit, even if it costs | | will,’ replied the barrister. ‘ Well, friend, as thou hast sworn, thee may 


you much. How many could do good were os bat brave enough ! 

Have the courage to acknowledge your fear o 
to deny it, ig 

Have the courage to owa your altered opinions, upon cenviction—you 
need not be ashamed of being wiser to-day than you were yesterday. — 

Have the courage to confvss a fault; by sv doing you convert evil into 
vod. 

To the ladies in particular)— ‘lave the courage to quit » draper’s shop 
immediately that you have purchased what you cannot do without. 

Have the courage to sing if you can, and uot to try if you can’t.—Eng- 
lish Gentleman. 

EnGiisH THEATRICALS.—Exztract from the Letter of a London Corres- 
pondent.—The “ Haymarkev” is proceeding very successiull; with revived 
old comedies and very poor new afierpieces, The “ Princess’s” still goes 
on swimmingly; Macready, still being in the ascendant, with a new play 
“the King of the Commons,” which I understand he purchased ol the au- 
thor, a Mr. White, and trimmed down to nis own taste. James Wallack, 
too, continues an attraction there, The “ Adelphi” still fills well with a 
peculiar audience ; Wright and Paul Bedtord still being the clowus to the 
ring. The * Lyceum,” | think, is enceavouring to compete with them on 
their own ground ; for in a com dy produced there, which I saw the other 
night, the chiet comic feature was the lollowing—" Kerley,” disguised as a 
soldier, with a very short jacket and his seat of honor stuffed, says, “ and 
now, (turning his back to the audience,) you snallsee my s¢ern—unflinch- 
ing firmness.” How would you relish ihat in yankee land? the animals 
laughed and applauded here. The “ Olympic’ has been taken by a youth 
named Bolton, (son of a tailor in Pallmali,) tor the purpose of producing a 
five act play of his own, entitled “ All about Love and Jealousy,” the play 
was a failure; but he still keeps the house open, having another string to 
his bow, for a few nights ago he came out in Hamlet, (it you please), his 
first appearance On any stage. 1 did not see it, but if what I hear be true, 
I fear he has only deserted one goose to encounter another still more vonical, 
I understand his father having recently died lett him a considerable pro- 
perty ; he intends to increase it by re-opening the theatre in grand style in 
September next for the legitimate. The ground in Leicester-square is not 
yet broken fur Mr. Buckstone’s theatre; but the archilet, I learn, is in 
treaty with several builders, aud promises that very shortly one will be se 
lected and employed. It is reported that two new theatres, besides that in 
Leicester square, are shortly to spring into existence; but whether it is a 
mere report Or a posilive project | am unable to ascertaic. “ Sadier’s 
Wells” is stili proceeding in the hands of Phelps & Co. as switumingly as 
ever. ‘Covent Garden” is in statu quo. Promenade concerts, &c. Xe. ; 
in short all things but the right one. ** Drury” is floundering in the hands 
of Bunn with opera and ballet; aud I verily believe that if ihere were halt- 
a-dozen more theatres, (provided they were not very large or very expen- 
sive ones,) they would ail succeed. We want smail theatres nicely fitted 
up, and well written modern English dramas, discarding slang, coarseness, 
and vulgarity, to render us independent of the places already in existence, 
where nothing else is given, disgracing the age and the country. The pub- 
lic only want to see truth to follow it—and dramatic talent, whether as it 
regards the author or the actor—a clear stage and no favour, The “ Aael- 
phi Theatre” Liverpool, has just been opened by Mr. Hammond, a great 
favourite there, It has been almost rebuilt, and is said to be the most ele- 
gant thing that can be imagined. The Cushmans and many other siars 
have been acting with success. Wilson, the celebrated Scotch vocalist, is 
still going on with his entertainment, which seems to be as tresh and profi- 
table, both in town and country, as ever. 


MY DOG. 


My dog! when moaning winds shall blow, 
O’er summer hills or wintry snow : 
When little birds shall sing to me, 

And please me with their miustrelsy : 
Or blazing hearths shall burn, and I 
Be shelter’d from the stormy sky : 

Vil think of thee, my faithful dog, 
When others by my side shal] jog. 

A wild ruse grows upon thy grave, 
And ruund about its odours wave, 

And thou art gone from me and mine, 
No more I hear thee bark and whine. 








Farewell! my best, most faithful triend, 

1 ask no better fate to send ; 

And if, as some poor fools suppose, 

When I am dead my spirit goes 

To another body worse than mine, 

May it inhabit one like thine. 
The Admiralty have decided iv favour of the bridge at Runc orn, and as 
all opposition has been withdrawn, this great work will proceed forth- 
with, 


It is proposed to present Mr. Wilson with a permanent testim onial for 
his persevering and highly successful exertions in the revival of the popu- 
larity ol Scottish song, 

There is at present exhibiting in ths Portico, Newington, a child, thirteen 
months old, of the extraordinary weight of 95 lbs. ‘fhe ‘Infant Goliab,’ 
as he is termed, is already furnished with twenty-two teeth. 


Newspaper Expresses.—A few minutes before twelve o’cluck, yester- 
day, we were presented with a copy of the Morning Herald of that morn- 
ing, by Mr. Charles Willmer, and with another copy of the same paper by 
Messrs. Willmer and Smith; and. soon after, the latter gentleman laid us 
ander an additional obligation by laying on our table the Times, Chronicle, 
and Daily News ‘This is 2 substantial despatch, which defies the efforts of 
even electricity.— Liverpool paper. 

A Femace SHarper —On Thursday afternoon, a respectably dressed 
woman entered the shop of Mr, M’Cauley, in Russell street, and purchased 
two frocks, value 7s., fur which she laid ou the counter what was supposed 
to be a £5 Bank of England note, stating ‘ she did not wish to have it chang- 
ed having plenty of silver at her residence in Warren- street, which she 
would send on getting home.’ A little tin:e afterwards Mr. M’Cauley, on 
looking at the note, to his mortification found it was a ‘flash note’ of ‘the 
Bank of Elegance.’ As might be expected, neither Mrs, Robinson (as she 
called herself) nor her resi’ence could be found 

When Catherine de’Medici went to be married to the Duc of Orleans, 
what were her wedding iriukeis? A casket of crystal, sculptured by Va- 

letio, a work of infinite beaulty—a wirror, the frame of which was chased 
by Ii Pilato—a candelabra, by Caradossa—a harpsichord, painted by Giulio 
Romano. Such were Florentine ideas of a princess’s ¢rousseau, in the six- 
teenth century. The royal ladies of our days have pocket-handkerchiels 
which cost 1,500 or 2,000 francs. 

The mendtion.of Florentine bijoulerie remiads me of a whip-handle now 
executing here, by M. de Triqueti. The subjec. is the Metamorphosis of 
Daphne; the tigure carved in ivory —the folinge, after his model, in green 
gold. This exquisire little thing recalls the bright days when men of ge- 
nius and poetical cuiture were the decorators. —Paris Letter. 

The L.100 note, deposited in Messrs, Bali’s Bank, Dublin, as a test of 
clairvoyance, has been withirawn, no mesmeiist being sufficiently clever to 


tell its Lumber without seeing it. 


It is a singular fact, that the pattern now most common on Paisley shawls, 
ard which bad always been a lavonriie, was in use among the Hindoos 
three or four thousand years ago. 

As soon as the Queen's bealih will permit, a Drawing-room will be an- 
nounced, which caunot but be numerously attended ; for every lady’s pre- 
sence will be her tribute of congratulation on ber Sovereign's recovery. 


The approaching vis.t of their Majesties of France, accompanied by the 
Duc avd Duchesse de Nemours and other members of the family, and the 
King and Queen of the Belgians, will doubtless render London one blaze of 
fetes, our nobles trying to surpass each other in the magnificence of their en- 
yertainments. 

Ibrahim Pacha, who has been so regally entertained at Paris, wil! also be 
here. With such clements of pleasure, with auch demands on oar bespital- 
ity, we may reasonably expeci that London in 1846 will rival London m 
1614, duriug the visit of the Allied Sovc reigns. 

A thoronghly vulgar person is like the poet—born, not made. He is vul- 


gar in his craule—as a schoolboy—a young man—all through life.—Cham- 
ber’s Journat. 


An Expose.—It is a prevalent error to use the French word expose 
as though it signified an exposure of something wrong it bas no svc mean 
ing. Ao expose signities a recital, detail, explavation, or expusiliou of a se. 
ries of facts, &c., as tor example, a financial expose, bat is never used by 





the French in tbe evi/ sense of an exposure of what is fraudulent or clandes. 
tine. 


God—it is rank cowardice | 


do it ; but thee must not make a practice of it.’ 





From the London Punch. 


Tue Law-Harmoxicon.—We hope the scheme lately proposed, of in- 
structing young barristers iu music, has not been abandoned; for harmony 
cannot prevail to too great an extent In any rofession; and, moreover, if 
the views of counsel could be further harmonised, we should have less, per- 
haps, to complain of the law’s uncertainty. We have, accordingly, much 
pleasure in contributing to the promotion of this object, by the suggestion 
of a new style of instrament, which will be much more suitable than the 
present piano for oe ge ee to forensic airs. Its construction is very 
simple, consisting merely of an arrangement of keys, by which, on being 
struck, certain shillings and sixpences are made to impinge on as many 
sovereigns, appended to vibrating wires, thereby producing a bomen of 
music which will be most agreeable to the legal ear. The production of 
cash-notes, in fact, is the great object of all pleadings, to which when vo- 
calised, the gold-and-silvery sounds of this instrument will be very appro- 

riate. 
It will also have the peculiar advantage of enabling the student to prac- 
tise in the key of Fee, of all others the most delightful to a pleader, and the 
best accompaniment to the brief; also furnishing the most eligible qaavers 
for legal crotchets, or opinions. The attorney as well as the barrister may 
perform upou this instrument, since it may readily be made to play the tune 
of Six-and-Eightpence : x : 

Lastly, it possesses a depth of tone which will accord with the lowest 
Oid Bailey practice, giving it a vast superiority over the common piano, 
which is by no means base enough for all lawyers. : 

Famity Matuematics.—Beloved Punch—I am a Mathematician, and 
have the misfortune to be married. ‘I'he great problem which [ bave con- 
linuaily to work out, is to describe from my pocket, as a centre, a circle of 
expenditure that shall be contained within the limits of my means. My 
wite yesterday wanted a new shawl, or rather desired it, for she did not 
want it, having a very good one already. We had just arranged a trip to 
Brighton, which, with the contingent expenses, | had catcalated would cost 
us two pounds ten, which was alt the money | could afford. The price of 
the shawl was one guiuea. Now, Sir, I wished to demonstrate to Mrs 
Pumpkin the following proposi ion :— 

‘‘ If the price of a shawi be one guinea, and the expense of a trip to 
Brighton de two pounds ten; and if two pounds tea be all the money [ 
can athord, then, if I buy my wife the shawl, | cannot aff rd to take her a 
trip to Brighton; oc, if I take the trip to Brighton, then I cannot affurd to 
buy her the shawl. 

“*QLet A,’ | began, ‘ be a given shawl.’ 

« « Exactly so,’ interrupted my wife. ‘Give itto me; that’s just what I 
want.’ 

“*¢ Pooh!’ said I. ‘ Pray attend, andkear me out. Let B be one guinea, 
and let the shawl A be equal to the guinea, B.’ . 

“* Tt’s equal to more than a guinea ; worth one ponud five at least,’ cried 
Mrs. Pumpkin. 

; ‘Nonsense!’ Lsaid. ‘ Let atrip to Brighton be CD, and two pounds 
{ten shillings be EF. Let CD be equal to EF, and let Et be as much as I 
! can affurd. Now, because A is equal to B, and CD to EF; therefore ACD 
are equal to BEF. Wherefore, if I purchase A, | caunot also afford CD; 
| because ACD are equal to BEF, and I can only aflord EF. Mach less, it 
{am to go to the expense of CD, am I able likewise to incur that of A; for 
CD is equal to EF, which is the utmost that I can afford ; wherefore, if I 
‘spend the whole EF, equal to CD, I shall bave nothing at ail left where- 
{ with to purchase A. Wherefore [ shall be able to afford nothing for A ; 
‘ wherefore I shall not be able to affurd B ; uulesss it be said that B is noth- 
| ing, which is absurd,’ : 

“« B is nothing,’ said my wife. ‘Didn’t you say that a guinea was BY 
i Surely a guinea is nothing.’ : 
| «Jt was of no use. I bougbt the shawl, and we are to go to Brighton. 
; Where the money is to come trom, I don’t know. 1 suppose | must borrow 
| the needfal £1 9s. But I wish, Mr. Punch, you would exert your influ- 
' ence to cause ladies to be instructed in Mathematics. 
‘ “T am Sir, yours obediently, “ Evctip Pumekin.” 





Distance Done Away Witn.—The Submarine Telegraph, it is said, 
will bring England and i rance much nearer together. We expect shortly 
\ that a Railway Director will be able to attend a meeting of his creditors in 
Basinghall Street, whilst he is enjoying himself at Boulogne, and that a bus- 
band will be enabled to correspond with his wife in London without stir- 
ring from his hotel at Paris. 


Boox-Keerinc.—A friend, who has suffered largely by lending books, 
begs us to state that the reason people never return borrowed books is, 
that itis so much easier to retain the volumes than what is iu them, 

Anotuer Bap Oxe.—An old gentleman, who is just beginning to pan, 
says, ‘ Prince Louis Napoleon, by escaping from Ham, bas saved his bacon.’ 
The reader is requested to observe that the joke is upon ‘ Lam’ and ‘ bacon.’ 

Lasovr.—Commonly called the capital of the working man. It is one 
peculiarity of this capital, that the more there is got, the less interest it 
yields ; for those who have the least amount of Jabour are paid the most. 
But a regular labourer, iu the literal meaning of the word, ge's a very poor 
return for his capital. 


Law.—We shall not attempt to describe what Law is, for we are afraid 
it would beggar description, as it beggars many of those who get invulved 
in it. A law, in the strict sense, is said to be the command of one intelli- 
gent being; but this can hardly be said of a thing that is often utterly un- 
intelligible, not only to those who are to obey the law, but even to those 
who have had a share in making it Law is sometimes called Positive Law, 
a great part of which is often must superlative nonsense. The proper end 

of positive law is said to be the promotion of happiness. Every one is, no 
{ doubt, happy to see the end of law; bat when once he goes into law, it is 
quite impossible to see the end of it. 


Lawygr.—An individual who lives upon law, as certain animals feed 
upon corrupt substances. There are many highly honourable individuals of 
this class; but there are some who envelope the whole under a cloud or 
petty fog, which is a sort of miasma, or miasmata,—a word siguifying pol- 
lution. The producers of this petty fog are called pettifuggers. 


Wasunouses FoR PARLIAMENT.—It is, we funderstand, in contempla- 
tion to move for a vote of public money for the establishment of washhouses 
for the especial use of Members of Parliament; the dirt that some of them 
throw at each other, daring debate, rendering them very filthy indeed. 
A large supply of yellow soap, with very rough towels, will be coustantly 
on hand for Messrs. Roebuck and Disraeli. 

Justice To Nero.—A Crilic speaking of Mr. Haydon’s wonderful pic 
ture, The Burning of Rome, says: * If Rome was anything like what of Mr 
Haydon has painted it, Nero has been shamefully abused fur buruing it.’ , 

Seneinte Exrarum —Ao Irish paper, giving the amount of the Repeal 
Fund, beaded the paragraph ‘ Conciliation Hawl.’ 

Sometuine ‘ New Unver tae Sux.—We know one recent instance in 
which Mr. Beard so admirably drew the photographic portrait of a beanti- 


ful lady, that strange as it may appear—her husband absolutely preferred it 
to the original. 


Two Naw Bisnorrics—We hear with great satisfaction of another 
splendid proof of individual solicitude for the spiritual welfare of our dis- 
tant colonies. One person has come nobly forward to endow two new 
bishoprics—one for the Cape of Guod Hope, and the other for Soath Aus- 
tralia; andthe matter is ic train for completion. When we reflect that 
each of these is to be settled with £1,200 per annum, it will be seen that 
a very large sum of money, probabiy above £40,000 must be suvk in order 
to ack omplish this Christian charity and love. It harmonises gratefully, 
too, with the Burneon missionary plan, the result of Mr. Brooke's extraor- 
dinary enterprise and Captain Keppel’s publication. 

A woman at Southwark, London, on Tuesday, after a quarrel with her 
husband, leaped out of a twe stair window, and was dreadfully ajered. 

It is said that so great wes the muscular power of Dragonetti’s band, 
that he has been known to go into a public house, ask for a pint of porter, 
and after drinking it, squeeze the sides of the pewter pot together between 
his fingers. 

During the last few days several churhes in and around the metropolis 
have, during divine service, been visited by seme respectably-dressed 
thieves, who have carried off the books used io the sel vices. 

Mr. Gardner, cotion spinner at Preston, has just completed a bath room 
for his workmen in the mill. A vapour bath, a warm bath, and a shower 
bath are all fitted ap in a comiortable style; towels aud every other requi- 
site are also provided. ; 

A bandsome collar has been presented by the Humane Society to the dog 
‘ Bess,’ which saved a female from drowning at Gravton Pier m November 
last. The collar bears a suitable inscription eng raved on eilver. 
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Ratpevial Pavliantent. 
SPEECH OF EARL GREY ON THE CORN BILL. 
House of Lords, May 27th. 

The order of the day was then moved for the resumption of the adjourn- 
ed debate upun the Corn Importation Bill. ’ 5 

Earl GREY said one strong inducement to him to address their lordships 
was, he cuulessed, the profound impression that appeared to have been 
made by the speech of his noble friend the late Secretary for the Colonies— 
a speech which was listened to with such great aad general admiration by 
their lordships, and which gave the greater reason to lament the unforta- 
nate cause of that noble lord’s absence on the present occasion.—[ A mur- 
mur of assent pervaded the liuuse.] He was not so vain or so presumptu- 
ous as to suppose for a moment that he was fitted to enter the lists with his 
noble friend ; but he had, notwithstanding, such a confidence in the power 

of trath, that he firmly believed, even in his feeble hands, it would be tri- 
umphant, aod that he should be able to satisfy their a on some = 
the most important arguments of his noble friend’s most eloqueut speec 
on this occasion. The first observation which he [Earl Grey] had to make 
was, that in the whole course of the debate, all the noble lords who had op- 
posed the bill avoided an explicit avowal of what he believed to be the main 
end, aim, aud objects of the present corn law. The real object of the corn 
law was to secure to the farmers what was calied a remunerating prico—in 
other words, to raise the price of food for the people by artificial means.— 
(Hear, hear.} But in particular, their lordships were told that the object 
of the corn-law was to secure a constant and certain supply of food, by means 
of which this country would be exempt from the great danger of dependence 
upon foreign countries for the supply of fuod. [* Hear, hear, from the 
Dake of Richmond.} Now, without meaning any offence to those who ad- 
vanced that argumeut, he [Earl Grey] would frankly state that it was alto- 
gether out of his power tu regacd that as any other than a colourable argu- 
ment—not as the real object and intention of the law. But even if it was 
really a ona fide argument, it has been completely disposed of by the noble 
and learned lord who spoke on the first night of the debate, in the fact 
which he then stated, namely, that Napoleon, when in the plenitude of his 
power, and with the whole continent in his hands, was unable tu exclude 
the supplies of corn which were wanting for this country. Rejecting, then, 
the netion that the law was maintained fur any other object than enlancing 
the price of corn, he would now turn to discuss the question, whether or not 
that was a wise and a worthy object. Tney had been told, that admitting 
the price of corn was raised by ihe corn-law, the working classes were not 
injured by the system of protection, because the effect of the existing law 
was to keep up the wages of labour in the same proportion as the advance 
in the price of corn. His noble friend argued that it was perfectly clear if 
the price of fuod was permanently low, the competition of labour would 
bring wages down in the same proportion. That was an easy way of <lis- 
osing of the question, but it was not satisfactory, and for this reason, that 
is noble friend himself made admissions in the course of his argument, 
which led to a directly opposite couclusion.—(Hear, hear.) He told them 
that year by year wages did not by any means vary with the price of corn. 
He (ar! Grey) thought that the experience of the last few years was decisive 
on this subject. Compare the actual state of things during dear years and 
plentiful years in this country; compare, for instance, the years 1833-4-5, 
when prices were low, with the years 1339-40-1, when the prices were high 
and corn scarce. The calamitous condition of tue country, during this 
laiter period, had made too deep an impression on them all to require that he 
should longer dwel! upon it. But the reasun of such a State oi things was 
obvivus, When corn rose to the high price which it then attained, every 
family was compelled to expend a much larger portion of their income 
than in other years on corp, He believed that permanently as well as tem- 
porarily, if prices were made high, a smaller proportion of the national 
income would be available ior other purposes ; tnat there would, therefore, 
be a proportionably less demand for labour, with great competition for 
employment, and a consequent reduction in wages. His noble friend said 
that in Poland food was cneap, bnt wages were low. But surely the case 
of Poland, where industry was restricted, and wages kept down by mis- 
government, was not a fair case for this argumeut.—( Hear, hear.) 

With the exception of countries so situated, he would challenge his noble 
friend to mention any country in the world from Canada to Australia, where 
the population was small in proportion to the extent of territory, and where, 
in consequence, food was abundant and cheap, in which wages were not 
also exceedingly high. But did they not perceive that the etlect of their 
restrictive law was to increase the disadvantages of the people iu a thickly- 
popuetes country, a8 compared with those ina newcolony? If their law 
did not iutertere, as the field of agricultaral employment became contracted 
at home, an increased proportion of labourers would be employed to raise 
goods, which this country could exchange for food from abroad, while on 
the uther hand this law, by restricting that natural exchanges, added natu- 
rally and unavoidably to the disadvantages of labour in an old and thickly- 
i ay country. Jn his mind, theretore, the corn-laws, with respect to 

abour, caused a double disadvantage ; for, instead of their causing the price 

of corn to be counterbalanced by an increase of wages, he thought they en- 
hanced the price of food, while they depressed tne wages by which it 
should be purchased. (Hear, hear.) He thought that, as Christian legisla- 
tors, if they were once satisfied of this fact, they were bound at once to 
sweep away all restrictions on the natural liberty of trade. (Hear, hear.) 
{t was in vain tor poble lords to come dowa with laboured statements of 
the enormous quantities of corn that could be introduced into this country. 
Such statements might excite needless panic; but even if the price of corn 
should fall to the extent stated, what would be the inference? Why, that 
the injustice done to the labourer was much greater than they had supposed 
—(hear, hear); that the disadvantage of having the price of fuod artilicially 
enhanced was greater than they had believed; and theretore, that the re- 
repeal of these laws was much more pressing than they had been accus- 
tomed to consider it —( Hear, hear.) But was that the only inference? He 
knew that a panic was a great evil, and that in 1842 the ‘ farmers’ friends’ 
did inflict the most serious injury upon those who were simple enough to 
take their words as to the probable effect on prices of the tariff. He hoped, 
therefore, no panic would be created on the preseat occasion. Happily 
there was no symptom for it; for he understood that land never let or sold 
better, and that agricultural improvement was never more active in this 
country.—(Hear, hear.) The noble lord had told them of two cargoes of 
wheat at this moment in this country, which had beea purchased at {braila, 
oa the Danube, at 14s. and were sold at a profit of about 23s. Now, he 
would give their lordships an account which he received yesterday from 
Liverpool of that very transaction. His correspondent, whom he had 
every reason to rely on, said it was true those cargoes were purchased by 
his noble friend’s correspondent at the price he mentioned, but that nothing 
could be more fallacious than the inference that they were shipped from 
Ibraila at 14s. a quarter; that the cargoes in question were ordered in 1844 
by a house in Manchester, their original cost, including freight, being 33s. 
@ quarter; but that, in consequence of the glorious uncertainty of the 
sliding-scale, they arrived too late to come in at the lowest price, and were 
sold at 23. 6d. or a loss of {0s. a quarter.—(Hear, hear. ) 

His correspondent further said, that his noble friend's correspondent pur- 
chased, but yesterday, a cargo of red Riga wheat at 45s. which allowing 
10s. for freight &c. would make it 55s. a quarter,—no great proof of his 
fears of the resalt of the impending measure ; and that, although it was 
true some wheat on the Danube could be purchased at 25s. it was unfit for 
food, being mixed with rye and black wheat, and altogether of a very in- 
ferior description —( Hear, hear.) It appeared, therefore, that, taking into 
account the quality, risk, and disadvantages of importation, wheat from those 
countries could not be suld at alower price than British wheat was now 
selling at in ourown markets.—[ Hear, hear.] He thought also, the result 
of former predictions should teach those interested in land how litile re- 
lance could be placed upon them. Take the case of wool. He knew some- 
thing of the growth of wool; it was grown in considerable quantities in 
Nortbumberiand, and the price which it fetched, on the average of years, 
from 1828 to the present time, was exceedingly good and remunerative, and 
certainly considerable higher, upon the average, than the prices which ex- 
isted during the maintenance of prohibitory duties. That was a strong case 
in support ofhis argument. What bad been the effect of introducing cheap 
stock ¢ A distinguished agriculturist had put at that time upon the votes of 
the other house a Statement to the effect that if stock were admitted at a 
low duty, it would be, in effect, repealing the corn-laws. His honourable 
friend was right. If corn could be produced at those low rates in foreign 
countries, it was perfectly clear fat cattle could be produced more readily, 
and corn would be imported, as the honourable gentleman had expressed 
it, in the shape of fat sheep and oxen. But that apprehension had, as they 
all knew, paseed away. He might go on with other cases in puint, such as 
those of flax, rape, &c. All those articles were grown by the same labour 
and upon the same lands, and were as valuable productions as wheat, and far 
more Valuable in proportion to their bulk than corn, and yet in those ar- 
ticles in which trade was free, exprrience had proved that the British 
grower had nothing whatever to fear from competition, But his noble 
friend bad \urned round upon them and said, ‘ If you do not expect a great 
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fall in prices, what are the great advantages you do antici, ate from a re- 
peal of the corn-laws?’ He (Earl Grey) did not expect any very great 
lowering —_ bat he expected there would be great equability of price. 
He expecied they would have an average price lower, and an average 
fluctuating between mach narrower limits. Jetore thcir legislation had in- 
uoduced tha: gambling spirit into that trade—before 1715—there had al- 
ways beea six months’ consumption in this country at harvest time, anc 
at the present ime there never was More tian a tortnight’s consumption, 
But there was much greater advantace than equable prices to result from 
the repeal of the corn-law—an advantage of incalculable importance, 
iamely, the immensely increased consumption of corn. Certainly, it had 
been stated by an advocate of the corn-law, that some millions of his 
countrymen rejoiced in potatoes, but he {Earl Grey) thought they would 
rejoice much more in food made of corn. A steady trade would secure 
constant employment for manufacturing labourers; they would then con- 
sume more corn and more meal, the improved demand for that kind of 
agricultural produce would give encouragement to the farmer to rear a 
large number of cattle. The more stock a farmer kept, the more cheaply 
he could grow corn ; and he believed ¢hat under the stimulus of competi- 
tuon, from the eacouragement given by increased demand, agriculture would 
advance with a rapidity of which they had at present lite notion. 


No man would regret more than he (Earl Grey) would, any such sweep- 
ing away of the existing tenantry as his noble triend thought must neces- 
sarily be the result uf the alteration of the law. Foreign countries had not 
produced corn greatiy beyond the amount of tne public demand ; and it was 
only by increased growth that a larger supply and more severe competition 
could be produced ; and the skill and energy of our farmers would extend 
in an increasing ratio. For his own part, he expected they would date 
from its becoming law a new progress in the cultivation of land. He for 
one did not expect to see rents fall; quite the contrary, There was far bet- 
ter iand io the prairies and savannahs of America than cuuld be found in 
Eng'and, and yet it was to be bought for about half-a-crown an acre, What 
was it, then, that made our land, which was so far inferior to it in fertility, 
so superior to it in value? It was the existence in this country of a large 
industrious and rich population. (Hear, hear.) Was it, then, consistent 
with common sense to believe that anything which had a tendency to in- 
crease the wealth, foster the industry, and develup the resources of this coun- 
ury, could also have a tendency to reduce the value of landed property in it? 
—(Hear, hear) Such an idea was absolutely chimerical. But he would 
nol proceed further with that topic. His noble friend had said that the pro- 
posed law would be particularly prejudicial ic Irelanc; but there was not in 
his (Earl Grey’s) opimion a country which would gain so largely from the 
passing of the bill as che sister kingdom would. He merely :nade that ob- 
servation in passing, and would reserve fuller notice of that topic at a future 
stage of the bill, Butthere was another part of his noble iriend’s speech 
which appeared to have prodaced a great imoressioa upon their lordships, 
he meant that part of his noble friend’s argument which referred to the ef- 
fect of the proposed alteration upon the colunies, and upon our interest as 
connected with the maintenance of the colonial empire. That was a sub- 
ject of great importance, and he (Earl Grey) attached very high importance 
to the preservation of vur colonial empire. He could perfectly understand 
how, with regard to old countries, where there was great competition for 
employment, and great difficulty to find a profitable field tor the investment 
ot capital and labour, many took a short-sighted view of the subject of ex- 
tending the field of employment, and were of opinion that for such countries 
the sysiem of protection was a good one. But, if we looked at the colonies, 
we snould see that, on the contrary, the difficulty experienced was to find 
suificient labour and capital tor the profitable employ ment of their great 
natural resources and natural wealth; and the effect of the protective system 
was to divert industry and capital trom thei: natural, and therefore most 
productive channels of employment, into artificial, and therefure compara. 
lively unproductive, channels. He confessed that he was rather surprised 
that his noble triend [ Lord Stanley] should have ventured to touch on the 
subject of the effect of the present measure on the colonies, seeing that the 
policy the noble lord had himself adop.ed had not been attended with the 
mnost fortunate results. What did his noble friend do with respect to the 
Australian culonies last year?) Why he refused to grant them the same ad- 
vantages which he had conferred upon the Canadas. 

Now, that was a course of policy which, in his (Earl Grey’s) estimation, 
was well calculated to raise a spirit of disaffection among those who had 
ever been loyal to this country. His noble friend wanted to show that we 
derived some advantage from protective duties in our colonies; and that 
being a point to be proved, he first said, ‘ If you don’t give the protection, 
you lose the colonies— that is a reason for keeping the protection ;’ and 
then he turned round and said, ‘ Oh, don’t take away protection, otherwise 
there is no further reason for retaining the colonies.’ Was not this au ex- 
ample of what was called in logic arguing in a circle? There could be no 
doubt that, in our colonial empire, we had the advantage of possessing warm 
friends and allies in all quarters of the world, who, commanding great na- 
tural resources, were united heart and soul with us to defend our trade and 
our interests, and to take part with us in all our contests against our ene- 
mies. We had garrisons of the cheapest kind in every quarter of the uni- 
verse. On the other hand, the colonies had this inestimable advantage— 
they had the glory and the security to be derived from an intimate connec- 
tion with the greatest, the most civilized, and most powerful nation on the 
face of the earth. And if we pursued a liberal policy towards them, both 
commercially and politically, we should bind them to us with chains which 
no power on earth could break, and the connection between the parent 
state and those great dependencies might continue until they far exceeded 
usin population. [Hear.] His noble friend also told their lordships that 
it would be most unjust as well as ruinous to the interests of the Canadians, 
if we repealed or altered the existing corn-low. He [Earl Grey} held in 
his band a newspaper containing a report of the debates which took place 
in the Canadian Assembly upon the proposition for repealing the duty of 
3s. per quarter on American wheat introduced into Canada. He had read 
the speeches of the members who debated the question. Most of them 
said, ‘ If England will no longer give us protection, let us try if we cannot 
do without'il. As a first step towards doing so, letus repeal this duty of 
3s. upon wheat from the United States, We can grow corn cheaper than 
America.’ And one gentleman said, ‘I have been to Buffalo, and there L 
find corn 5d. and 6d. a bushel more than | give for it in Canada.’ [‘ Hear,’ 
from the free-trade peers.} And the gentleman said, ‘Our public works 
were never more necessary or important than at this time, and when they 
are completed, we shall enter into the competition with greatly increased 
advantages. ‘Che locks upon the Erie canal are very numerous, The traf- 
fic from the great lakes to the St Lawrence is a descending traffic. We 
can carry not ouly our own corn, but the corn of the western states of 
America; and we can carry it through the St. Lawrence cheaper than the 
Americans themselves can carry it by the Erie canal. (Hear, hear. ] 
When the Assembly came to a division upon the proposition for repealing 
the 8s. duty, what was the result?) Why, that those who had no fear of the 
success of Canadian enterprise and resources, when opposed to the Ameri- 
cans, were in a majority of 45 against 27, and the resolutions for repealing 
the duty was passed. The very same week in which the effects of our com- 
mercial policy and the repeal of the corn-laws were under consideration ia 
the Canadian Assembly, a militia bill was introduced and discussed ; but 
in the whole course of that debate not one word was uttered about our com- 
mercial policy being calculated to weaken the ties which bound Canada to 
England. [Hear,] 

He trusted that their lordships would reflect on what practical advan- 
tage could result to themselves by rejecting the bill. Did they think 
that they could permanently maintain the existing corn law? Was there 
any noble lord who heard him who believed that they could do so 7—[The 
Duke uf Richmond : I do.)—(Hear, hear.) —Then he pitied his noble friend’s 
credulity—{Laughter.] He could only say that a noble earl (Carnarvon) 
who spoke at great length and with much animation against the bill, on 
Tuesday night, distinctly admitted that he did not look forward to the per- 
manent continuance of the law, anu that he expected that some alteration 
must be made; all he asked fur being, that the country should have breath- 
ing time and opportunity for reflection, Those who opposed this bill said, 
that they required ‘ a breathing time. What was meant by the phrase 3 
A dissolution of parliament—{ Hear, hear,] Arraying the towns against the 
country.—{Hear.] Strong feelings were to be aroused ; ade was to be 
suspended : an absolute paralysis of all the energies of the nation was to 
take place dnring this mighty contest, and for a'l the same resalt—all to 
pass the bill. No, no, not this bill; but to come to this—that there should 
be a full, im:mediate, and entire repeal of the coro-laws.—[ Hear hear } It 
had been said that there would be inconsistency in those whu have voted 
for a fixed duty now voting in favour of this measure. In 1842 he had 
himself said, that a fixed duty would have been a fitting settlement of this 
question ; but in saying that, he had rever proposed it as a proiection duty. 
—(Hear.) He had thought then that a fixed duty would produce bat lit- 
tle effect upon the price of corn, and he chiefly gave to it his support, be- 
cause, in the then state of the nation, he thougnt it to be a reasonable com- 
promise.—{Hear.} But if such a proposition were likely to be acceptable 
to the country, how could such a measure be passed through parliament ? 
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state of parties. Where were they to find men by whom a fixed duty was 
to be carried. It could not be by the present government. Then there 
was the great party opposed to the existing government. In what sitaa- 
tion did they stand? His noble friend (hord John Rassell], who with 
such distinguished abilities in the other house of parliament, was at the 
head of that party, declared, in December last, that he was ready to torma 
government on the principle of an immediate repeal of the corn-laws. 
‘Then there was a third party, at the head of which was his noble friend the 
Duke of Richmond. ere they prepared to furm a government on that 
principle? He thought that after the severe language which they had for 
the last three weeks employed against all who had changed their opinions 
on this subject—he was sure they would be the jast persons in the world 
who would declare in favour of a fixedduty. [Hear.] The no:ion then 
of a fixed duty must Le abandoned. The choice was between the Jaw as it 
stood at present and that which was now proposed to supersede it, (Hear.) 
Theit attention had been directed by his noble friend (Lord Stanley) to the 
act that the Anti-corn-law League had ulterior measures in view ; and 
his noble friend had quoted language used in the League, to show that such 
measures were contemplated. (Lord Kinnaird observed that the language 
referred to had not been used at a meeting of the League.) 

Ear! GREY considered that it was nota point of much importance. He 
believed that no one would undertake to de 


, fend all the speeches of all the 
members of the Anti-corn law League. (Hear, hear.) He had seen mea- 


sures advocated by some of them that he regarded as pernicious, and that 
he hoped and trusted would never receive the sanction of parliament.— 
(Hear, hear.) He was a'so prepared to admit that the existence of the 
Anti-corn law League was a very great evil. (Hear, hear.) But let him 
not be misunderstood—let ‘im not be supposed as desiring to throw blame on 
the heads of that body. In! is opinion, the country, and their lordships in 
that house owed a great deb «f gratitude to the leaders of that body, and 
more especially to Mr. Cobden, (Hear, hear.) To Mr. Cobden’s genius 
acd indeiatigable energy, and not to Sir Robert's, and not to that party 
with which ne (Earl Grey) had the honour of scting, butto Mr. Cobden— 
his hon. friend Mr. Cobden—(ironical cheer)—were they all indebted for 
the great change that had now taken place—tor that achievement which was 
about so soon to be crowned with success—lor the proposal of a measure 
which would soon be sinctioned by a British parliament. (Hear.) To Mr. 
Cobden, he said, they were all greatly indebted, for ae had accomplished his 
object by means that were altogether unexampled. Mr. Cobden made no 
appeal to physical force—he tad no mighty congregations of persons col- 
jected together. [A Noble Lu¢: Because he could not get them!} He 
(Earl Grey) attributed Mr. Cobacr’s conduct in this respect to a very differ- 
ent motive. Mr. Cobden thought, and very justly thought, that the proper 
Way ol acting upon the opinion of parliament was through the opinion of 
the nation—ail his efforts nad been to teach the public to form an opinion by 
instructing the minds alike of manufacturers and tarmers—of convincing 
them by tracts and speeches what was their interest, and considering the 
time in which his efforts had been thus used, his success was almost mira- 
culous. When then his noble friend told them that the Anti-corn law 
League was a great evil, he said that which he (Earl Grey) was sure Mr. 
Cobden would repeat, tor he was certain Mr. Cobden must be of the same 
opinion, He, too, must be as conscious as his noble friend, that such a bo- 
dy could never exist if there was not a general feeling of wrong, of injus- 
lice and of great injury. It was not only a grievance of this kind that could 
create so formisable an engine; but once created, he agreed with his noble 
friend thatthe redress of the grievance would not take away the disposition 
to eontinue its use for other objects. But what was the proper inference to 
be drawn irom this state of things? Was itto keep up the grievance 
which had created this formidable power ? His noble friend had said that 
the house of lords presented a salutary obstacle to rash legislation. His no- 
ble friend had told them what was their proper place in the constitution. It 
was then of the greatest importance to them to distinguish between a hasty 
passion for alteration, and a continued and deliberately formed public opin- 
10n. ‘ihe danyer would be in resisting the latter. How then were they to 
know that on this question there had been a deliberately-iormed public 
opinion? The principle upon which this bill was founded had first auract- 
ed public attention 80 years ago, Jt was first adopted by political philoso- 
phers, and at length found its way slowly into the councils of the nation. 
In his own life he had seen its progress. Nineteen years ago he had voted 
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in favour of measures which were a timid application of the principle of 
free trade. He had voted in minorities of 15, and that never exceeded 50. 
It still progressed, year atter year, until in her majesty’s ministers it had 
tound the ablest advocates in parliament. It was maniiest then, that there 
was a deliberately formed opinion on this subject; and if there was, they 
ought not to resist it. (Hear.) Out of doors, their lordships were perfect- 
ly aware the merchants and manutacturers of this country had been as stre- 
nuvusly in favour of the principle of protection as the agriculturisis; nay, 
they had been the real eriginators of the whole of our proteciive policy. 
When he first entered upon public life, he well remembered Mr. Huskis- 
sou was regarded as the great enemy of our seaportiowns. But from those 
very towns he (Earl Grey) had recently presenied petitions, praying their 
lordships not only to pass this bill, but to abolish p:otective duties altoge- 
ther. When there were such symptoms of a desire for freedom of com- 
merce, the corn-bill was not an act of rash or hasty legislation, but was a 
compliance with the continued, deliberately-formed, and rational opinion of 
the country. Such symptoms, however, were apparent, and it would be 
consistent with their lordships’ wisdom not to overlook them, That they 
would not do so,—that they would pass this bill by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, was no Jess his firm and confident expectation, than it was his most 
fervent and earnest prayer. 


THE BUDGET. 


House of Commons, May 29. 
The house went into committee on Ways and Means; Mr. Greene 
in the chair. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER rose to bring forward 
his budget. He was not able toembellish his statement with anything 
novel, sitice the house had already been made acquainted with the details 
ot most interest to the community. The house had already been informed 
of the reductions which it was intended to make in the different duties of 
customs which were at present levied, Those reductions had been em- 
bodied in an act which only waited the sanction of the other branch of the 
legislature, in order to be carried into full operation. It was unnecessary 
to enter into detail as to the precise expenditure of the country, because the 
house had before it the full extent of the augmentations which the govern- 
ment had thought it necessary to submit tor adoption in reference to the 
different establishments of the country. Nothing remained but to bring 
into one general view the statements of the revenue and expenditure of 
the country, and to show, from the resulis, how successful had been those 
measures to which parliament had given their sanction, and on the con- 
tinued operation and progressive influence of which he believed the finan- 
cial prosperity of this country would be found mainly to depend. He 
should proceed to lay before the house, first, what had been the actual re- 
ceipt and expenditure during the past year; and he should found upon that 
statement a calculation of what might be the probable receipt and expen- 
diture in reference to the year on which they had already entered. The 
first point to which he should draw the attention of the house related to 
whai were the calculations made by Sir R. Peel, when he opened this sab- 
ject in the last session of parliament, and what had been the results, as 
compared with the estimates then formed. It would be recollected that his 
right hon. friend, after proposing great reductions in the customs, stated 
his beliet that the revenue which would be received in the course of the 
year would amount to £49,762,000. Of this revenue, it was estimated 
that from customs would be derived £19,552,000 ; from excise, £12,580,- 
000; from stamps, £7,100,000, from assessed taxes, £4,200,000; trom 
the property tax, £5,200,000 ; trom the post-office, £ 700,000 ; from crown 
ands, £150,000; and from miscellaneous, £250,000; making a total, as 
he had already stated, of £49,762,000. The house would find that the re- 
venue for the year, independently of a sum received under the treaty with 
China, instead of merely coming up to the estimate of £49,762,000, 
amounted to not less than £51,250,000. Comparing the estimated with the 
actual produce, in round numters, the customs, estimated at £ 19,582,000, 
aciually produced £19,700,000 ; the excise, estimated at £12,5>0,000, pro- 
duced £13,296,000; the stamps, estimated at £7,100,000, produced, £7,- 
660,000,—an increase, perhaps, indicating more than any other the great 
extent of commercial transactions in the course of the year. The taxes 
attained, as near as possible, the amount at which they were estimated. 
The property-tax fell to some extent, Owing in a great degree to the cir- 
cumstance that an amount of repayments, which had been postponed, were 
then made, persons who, in the first instance, had not recovered money 
which they were not liable to pay as income-tax, having now acquired a 
knowledge of the forms, and coming immediately for payment after the 
receipt of the notices ‘The crown lands and miscellaneous attained nearly 
to the amount of the estimate made by his right hon. friend. The post- 
office, estimated at £700,000, produced no less than £7 91,000, indicating 
equally with the increase of the stamps, the great activity of trade during 
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i iod. The property tax produced £5,084,741, the esti- 
eS a ,000. ol gre had beem that, taking, in addition to 
that receipt of ordinary revenue, the sam received under the treaty with 
China, being £750,859, the total receipt during the past year, which was 
estimated at £49,762,000, had been £52,009,324. They next came to what 
had been the expenditure during the year. ‘I'he estimate of the charge on 
account of the national debt, amounted to £30,795,858 ; the actual expen- 
diture had been £30,607,661, certain deductions having arisen from various 
causes, from some modifications in reference to charges on the debt, and 
certain small reductions upon the permanent charges imposed upon the 
consolidated fund. The expendivre on the services for the year, army, 
navy, ordnance, and miscellaneous, amounted within £60,000 to the estl- 
maic of the right hon. gentleman, the estimate being £18,736,591, and the 
actual expenditure £18,792,506. The result, as regarded the whole re- 








on the country, was L.30,676,000, amounting to nearly the same sum as- 
last year. With respect to the army, the charge for which in the last year 
was L..6,715,000 (that being the expenditure—the estimate was considerably 
less), he proposed as the estimate for the present year, L.6,697,000, being an 
increase of above L.140,000 upon the estimate of the preceding year. With 
regard to the navy, the estimate last year was L 6 943,000; in the present 
year, il was proposed to allot co that service L.7,621 ,000, an increase of near 
ly L.6U0,000 on that branch of the public service. With respect to the ord- 
nance, the estimate last year was L 2,142,000, for the present year, it would 
be L.2,543,000—an increase in this branch of the service to the extent of 
L.400,000. ‘This arose first from an augmentation in the corps of artillery, 
and secondly trom an augmentation of the corps of engineers. The other 
portion of the expenditure was in the repair of vertain works which had beea 
tor some time more or les neglected, until atlangth it was judged advisable, 





eipt and expenditure, for the year was, that while the actual receipt a- 
as Br to £50,009,324, the end expenditure amounted £49,400,167, 
leaving a surplus of £2,69,157; from which fell to be deducied an ilem 
which entered sometimes on the side of expenditure aud somelimes on the 
side of receipt, the payment for unclaimed dividends, on account ol which 
£228,557, remained to be deducted; so that there wasa clear surplus ot 
£2,330,600. It would be recollected that his right hon. friend, when he 
made his statement last year, anxious not to create too sanguine an expec- 
tation as to the effects of the measures he then proposed, stated the surplus 
at a very moderate amount. At that time apprehensions of a very serious 
nature were entertained, as to whether the reductions of revenue then made 
were such as would tead, by encouraging increased consumption, to repair 
the loss, as in the instance of those reductions which were made In the 

revious year. ‘To those who expressed such apprehensions, (he statemert 

e had now made must bea satisfactory answer. It must give them ad- 
ditional proof—it proot were wanted—of the elasticity of the resources of 
this country —{Hear, hear.] He had now to state to the house his calen- 
lations with regard to future revenue and expenditure. In making an es- 
timate of the revenue of the year, the first point was the customs’ revenue. 
The customs produced in thé last year a sum of £19,768,000. By the 
measures which had been in that session passed through the house, a re- 
duction of duties had taken place to the amount of £1,041 000, In calcu- 
lating the reduction that should be made from the last year’s revenue on 
account of the abolition of duties during the present year, be must be gul- 
ded in some degree by the experience of the past; and he found that if he 
were to take the loss of revenue on the customs at two-fiiths of the amount 
of the duty repealed, he should exceed that which had been found to be the 
loss upon the periods during which they had been acting in the same di- 
rection upon the customs revenue. He should, therefore, not feel author- 
ised in deducting from the revenue of the custums a greater sum than £400,- 
000, on account of the reductions which had been effected. That would 
leave the customs’ revenue at about £19,300,000, But he took it at a grea- 
ter amount than that; and he would state to the house the ground of his 
doing so. He found, on reference to the most experienced observers of the 
course of trade, that there was every anticipation of the continuance of 
the prosperity with which trade had been aitended up to the present period. 
Hecreceived from every one of the outports the most satistactory statements 
as to the prospects of the revenue forthe ensuing year.—[{Hear.] He was 
called upon by all the different officers of those ports, confirmed by the au- 
thority of those who superintended the business in London, not to confine 
his augmentation of duty to the £260,000. which he proposed in additioa 
to what he had already stated ; but he was always anxious to be on the safe 
side, and he limited his calculation to such a sum as would raise the cus- 
toms’ revenue to 219,500,000. What was the report that he received from 
these different ports? Was it that the revenue was falling off, or had al- 
ready fallen off, in consequence of the operation of those reductions? On 
the con rary—[hear, hear]—in the leading ports in this couutry, during the 
last six weeks—weeks of considerable uncertainty, which was dwelt upon 
by those make these reports as creating great hesitation among those en- 
gaged in commerce,—so far from a diminution of revenue, there had been 
in many of these ports an excess, in many an equality of revenue ; and in 
those in which there had been a deficiency, it was principally accounted for 
by the state in which the corn ade had been—[hear] —and it was coupled 
with a general expectation that the revenue was on the advance, and would 
continue to be so. 

He mentioned the last six weeks particularly, as justifying him in his 
view of an augmeatation of revenue, because the duties had been repealed 
during those six weeks; and yet, ai Liverpool, Newcastle, Leeds, Port Glas- 
gow and Dublin, places taken trom all parts of the United Kingdora, and the 
places of most considerable impo.t, there had been no falling off in the rev- 
enue during those six weeks; and there was an expectation that when the 
present discussions in parliament should have terminated, the revenue 
would take a spring even beyond what it had taken since the commence- 
ment of the year. On these grounds be considered himself justified, not- 
withstanding the large reductions of duties to which the house had already 
assented, in taking the customs’ revenue for the present year at L.19,500,000, 
instead of L 19,300,000. The nextimportan: braneh of revenue was the ex 
cise. In that depariment there was, in the past year, a very large abolition 
of duties ; and wader those heads, of cou se, ail that the government before 
had received was lost. Bot when those alterations were proposed, it was 
stated to the house that they were not of a nature calculated to give new 
vigour to industry ; and it was in consequence of the »peration of that cause 
that the excise, during the sast year, feli only L.200,000 or thereabouts, be- 
low what it would have been if the glass and auction duties bad been con- 
tinued. With respect, therefure, to the future prodace of the excise, he en 
tertained the most sanguine expectation, and felt that he might take the ex- 
cise for the ensuing year at L.13,400,000, being L.100,000 mouse than it pro- 
duced in the year that had lately closed. [Hear, hear] With respect to 
the stamps, from which L.7,660,000 was received last year, he contented him- 
self wich taking them tor the present year at L.7,400,000. Much of the 
augmentation of duty in that department arose, no doubt, from the multi- 
tude of railway companies; and, as he could not anticipate that the same 
exient of railway speculation would prevail during the ensuing year, he 
thought it prudent to deduct irom the produce of the stamps what might 
fairly be attributed directly to an eagerness for embarking in railways; he 
therefore deducted L.26V,000. (Hear, hear.] He estimated the land and 
assessed taxes at the amount they Lad heretotore produced—L 4,230 000.— 
With respect to the property tax, he had taken it very nearly at what 1 pro- 
duced last year—L.5,100,000. With respect to the post-office, in which 
there had been during the last year a very large increase of revenue, he did 
not take the same amount of increase for the year on which they bad now 
entered as had taken — in the year whose account had been closed ; and 
tor this reason—that there were certa:n improvements which he contempla- 
ted in the administration of the post-office in London which might throw 
additional expense in the first year upon the public revenue, but which, 
neveriheless, would contribute to tie efficiency of the department. He was 
anxious, therefore, to leave a margin tor the conduct ol these operations, and 
should theretore conteat himself with stating the total sum at L.850,000,; 
being L 60,0u0 over that which had been received in the course of the last 
year. With respect to the crown lands, the revenue would be reduced in 
the present year, in Consequence of certain buildings, principally the Geo. 
logical Museum, upon which it was intended to expend a sum of money 
out of that revenue, which would reduce the receipt to about L.120,000, 
The miscellaneous items he would take at nearly the amount of last year, 
L 300,000 Toe generai result of those several sums, constituting the reve- 
nue which he anticipa ed as likely to be received in the year ending April 
5, 1847, was L.50,950,00uU ; to which woula be added a further sum, as like- 
ly to accrue under the treaty with China; and that he had taken at L.700,- 
000, being rather under the amount produced last year ; L..500,000 ot it had 
already been received. The total result, therefore, including those extraor- 
dinary resources to which he had las: alluded, gave the amount of the vear’s 
revenue at L 51,650,000. (Hear, hear.] Now, if from this revenue he de- 
ductedihe charges upon the country during the year that was past, which 
amounted to 49 400 000, there would be disposable at the end of the year a 
surplus of no less than L.2,250,000. But her Majesty’s government, having 
that prospect of surplus before them, thought it their duty to take care that 
such additions snould be made to the several esiablishwents of the country 
as the present circumstances of the country appeared to them to jastily. 
They had ielt called upon to make certain additions to the military forze of 
the country, and to revise the militia system, which would entail some ad- 
ditional expense. They had been farther desirous, in consequence of the 
app! cation of steam tu naval warfare, to maintain the expenditure of last 
year, in order to pul oar nava! department in a state befitting the dignity of 


ihe revenue admitting of it, to proceed with them; together with the improve- 
| ment of various fortifications, and adding to the comfort of the troops, by 
iurnishing them with better barracas, With respect to the miscellaneous 
estimates, which stood at L.3,116,000 last year, the sum this year would be 
L.3,435,000; it appeared in the paper on the table L.3,235,000; but he had 
thonght it better to state an additional sum of L.200,000, conceiving that he 
should hereafter have to submit to the house an estimate of sams expended 
in Ireland for the relie! of the suffering population, and thinding that a mar- 
gin of that kind was necessary to meet that particular expense. The mis- 
cellaneous estimaies were also aggravated by taking upon the government 
the expense of auditors, medical aitendants, schoolmasters of the poor law 
unions, the maintenance of prisoners, and the charge of prosecutions In the 
country. (Hear, hear) The expenditure, therefore, for the service of the 
year, amounted to L 20,198,000, which, added to the charge for the debt 
L.30,675,000, made the whole amouni to L.50,873,000, and that deducted 
irom the total receipt L.51,650,000 Jett a surplus of L..776,000 ; but of that 
sum L 700,000 were derived trom the money acquired by the treaty with 
Canina, He ventured to predict that the estimates would be more than borne 
out by the result, and that the house would nave the satisfaction of more 
than reatising the prospects before them. (Hear.) Jt was impossible not to 
derive satisfaction from the result which those siatements estabiished—not 
to feel how much was owing to that course which parliament had adopted 
in respect to the relaxation and abolition of prohibitory and protective du- 
ties, with the view ot giving to indusiry increased energy, and securing to 
the people at once the means of employment, and of acquiring the comforis 
and necessaries of life. Ifhe argued on one year alone, he should not have 
had the right to claim for the particular course adopied by the government 
and by parliament that degree of merit which attached to it for enabling 
those who had the management of the finances of the country to present so 
favourable a picture to the house. It was just, therefore, to the house. in 
order that they might form a correct opimon on the snbject, not to coutine 
his observatious merely to what occurred in the past year, but to cast back 
a view to antecedent years, in which the same system was in operation ; 
aud from the result of consecutive years form a more comprehensive and 
more accurate conclusion. (Hear, hear.) It would be recollected by the 
house that the system upon which the present finencial prosperity uf 
tbe country was founded, originated in the year 1842, soon after the 
present government accepted office. What was the situation of the coun- 
try wheu the present government entered office?’ For some years there 
had been a deficiency in the revenue, and that deficiency had been in- 
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to a very large amount iudeed. Attempts were made by iucreased taxation 
to overcome that deficiency, bat it was found that the augmentation of the 
duties on customs and excise were abortive for the purpose of any mate- 
rial increase of the revenue. The first duty of the presen’ government, then, 
had been to get rid of that deficiency as rapidly as possible, and it was in- 
dispensably necessary, tur that object, to subject the country to a great addi- 
tional burthen. Feeling then, as now, that the great source of national 
prosperity was in the reliel of the country from those particular burdens 
which pressed more especially on the pvorer classes of the community, 
which affected the industry of the people, checked employment, and pre- 
vented the extension of trade and manulactures ; they combined with a large 


from the customs all prohibitory duties, aud reducing all protective duties 
within wore moderate limits. 


on 583 articles of customs; and, with some few exceptions, to remove all 
export duties. 
reduced the duties en seven articles of customs. Since 1844, they had re 
duced the duties on four articles ; and since 1845, on twenty-one articles of 
customs ; and on 444 articles the duties had been repealed. In 1846, the 
customs’ duties had been reduced on 112 articles, and entirely repealed on 
54. Thus, there had been a reduction of duty on 727 articles, and a repeal 
of duty on 503; those articles being, for the most part, articles which con- 





consequence of their being required in the manufactures of this eouniry, 
were necessary for the advancement of those manulactures, and for the em- 
ployment of the people. 

_ Bat there was another species of debt which this country had to discharge, 
viz., the deficiency bills. He would take the average of the deficiency 
bills issued in the four quarters of 1842 and compare it with the average of 
the four quarters of 1846. The average in 1842 was 6,163,000/.; and in 
1846, 2 029,000/.; showing a decrease on the average of the two periods of 
14,133,000; being a decrease on that particular amount of debt, not interior 
in value to the decrease of 7,000,000/. which had taken place on the funded 
and unfunded debt of the country. (Hear, hear.) There was another 
mode in which the debt might be reduced, besides reduciug the capital. 
The most effective relief for the mass of the people was not so much by 
reducing the capital of the debt, as by reducing the annual charge ; and he 


had adverted. Ou the Ist of January, 1342, the interest on the funded debt 
amounted to 24 144,000/.; the terminable annuities to 4,096,000/,; the man- 
agement of the debt cost 2160,000; and the interest of exch equer bills 
amounted to 396.000/. The total annual charge of the debt, annually re- 
quired to be det: ayed out of the taxes of the country, amounted therefore 
in 1842 to 29,597 000/ Now let them look at the annual charge in 1846 
On the Ist of January in that year, the interest of the funded debt instead 
of being 24.444 000/ was 23 600.000! , being an abatement of 860,000/., 
The terminable aunuities amounted to much the same amount as in 1842, 
being 3 967 000/. in 1846, and 4 000 000/. odd in 1842 The management of 
the debt, which in 1842 cost 160,006. was reduced to 93 000/ in 1346. and 
the interest of exchequer bilis was reduced from 896 00UL. in 1842, to 426,- 
00U/. in 1846. The total result therefore, was that the charge of the debt on 
the Ist of January, 1842 having beev 29,597 ,000/., was on the Ist of January, 
1846, reduced to 28 129,000/ , leaviug a balance of relief uw the public of 
about 1,500 000/ —( Hear, hear.) Nor was that all By the measures sub- 
mitted the year betore last, instead of immediately diminishing the capival 
of the debt, the government postponed the arrauged reduction until 1354, 
at which time there would accrue a retiet to the public amounting to 625,- 
0002. a year. Thus there was a present and immediate relief to the public 
amounting to 1.500 000/., on the annual charge of the debt; and a!so a fur- 
ther reliet of 625 #80/ a jear at no very distant period ; making a reduction 
of upwards of 2 000,000/. He bad an increased balance in the exchequer 
of nearly 5,000,0002, ; the capital of the debt redaced by about 7,000,000L ; 
the deficiency bills reduced by 4,000,000/.; an immediate reduction of the 
annual charge for the national deb! amounting to 1,500 000/., and ultimately 
a reduction on that account of 2 000,000/.—(Hear, hear) It might be ur- 
ged that they bad had large remittances from China, amounting to about 
3,500,0002., and bad applied them to the reduction of the debt. He wished 
to guard the house agains! such ao error. 

What had been the result of these operations? Let them deal 
with the ceuntry as they wonld with an individual. They con- 
sidered that individual well off who had a balance at his banker's 
sufficient to meet the ordinary demands upon him. Let them, then, 
as a first test of the effect of the measures proposed by the govern- 
ment on the prosperity of the country, compare the balance in the ex- 
chequer at ove period with the balance in the exchequer at a correspond- 
ing period in auother year. On the Ist of Janaary, 1842 the balance in the 
exchequer was 3,650 000/.; and on the lst of January, 1846, the balance 
was8,250.0097 Lf, tueu, they deductea from the latter balance of 1846, the 
balance of 1312, there was exhibited an iucrease of the availaile means 
which the government had at its disposal to the amvunt of 4798 000/ — 
(Hear, hear.) The next poiut to which he would advert was tne state of 
the debt of the conutry. On the Ist of January, 1842, the capital of the 








the country, and on a footing with the exertions made by other powers. This 
being 4 ‘ime ot considerable commercial prosperi'y, with a large surplus 
available fur the general resources of the country. they had thought it their 


tunded debt was 772 530 0002. The exchequer bills oulstandiug amounted 
to 196780002 The total debt, funded and unfunded, amounted to 
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creased in the particular year when the present goverument accepted oilice | 


imposition of taxation a very large reductiou of existing burdens, by taking 


In 1842 it was proposed to reduce the duties 


In 1843, pursuing the same system of reduction, they further 


cerned the fuod, the clothing, and the comfort of the people; and which, in 


would now slate the amount of the charve at the two periods to which he | 
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was a salisfactory one. And how had this result been produced ? It had 
not been by an abandonment of the duties of government—it had not been 
by depriving this or that service of what was necessary to enable it to be 
carried on eilicientty, that they had been able to save the money whereby to 
eifect the advantages he had enumerated, Had those advantages been ob- 
tained by the imposition of heavy taxes? Let him state to the house the 
amount of taxation from which the country has been relieved during the 
period to which we had referred In 1842, taxes were imposed upon this 
country to the amount of 5,600,000/., principally consisting ot the property - 
tax, but including also certain stamp duties. In the year 1845, two small 
additions were made to this amount in the excise and stamps, one ot 
them being the increased duty on auctioneers’ licences, which were 
considered as compensation for the removal of the auction du'y ; the ad {i- 
dition was in stamp duties incidental to that alteration. The total amount 
of taxes imposed between the first of June, 1842, and the present time, was 
5,624,900; but in 1845 taxes amounting to 1,590,084 were taken of, princi- 
pally in customs’ duties ; and in 1843, there were taken of 171,521/. in 
customs’ duties, and 240,000. in the excise, in all 4115211. 

In 1844, there were reduced 256,431/ in the customs; 25,0002 in the ex- 
cise, and 102,788/ in siamps, principally upon marine insurances; in all, 
414,219!. In 1845, the total relief affurded to the people by the repeal of 
customs’ duties, was 3,614,394/; excise duties, 1,135,000/; in all, 4,749 3947. 
They had that year sent up to the house of lords a bill reducing customs’ 
duties to the amount of 1,041 547/, making the total amount otf duties re- 
pealed or abolished during the period he haa adverted to, 5,206,765/. Now, 
if they set against that large reduction the amount of duties imposed in the 
samne interval, 5,624,079/, they would have a diminution of the burdens of 
the people to the extent of 2,582,6862.—{ Hear, hear.] To what, then, should 
they attyibute this improved state of things? Some hon, gentlemen would 
tell him that they hat had a series of good harvests—that all this improve- 
ment had been the result of those good harvests. But had they never 
had good harvesis betore? It was notorious that the years 1833, 1934, 
1835, and 1836, were periods of excessive abundance, the year 1834 
especially; but, though the revenue was materially increased, yet the 
result, aS to the relief of the people, in no degree corresponded to 
that he bad the pleasure to detailto them, The years, 1820 1521, 1822, 
and 1823, were also years of unusual plenty; bul could they show in 
apy ot these periods the same result as they presented that evening 2? ‘Then 
he had a fair right to argue, that it was not the harves's alone which had 
made the difference ; it was that, in these latter years, they had aaopted a 
sysiem of commercial and financial policy which had materially aided 
the efforis of the country in relieving itse:t from its diflicuities They had, 
by a judicious abolition of restrictive duties—by a cautious, pradent, and 
yet progressive abolition of those which, acting as protective duties, en- 
haucedthe price of commudities—obtained advantages which, under other 
circumsiances, they would not have gained. Were not the comforts of the 
people improved? the comfort of the people could not be betier tested than 
by seeing what were their earnings, what were the amounts from their 
limited incomes they had devoted to pecuniary accumalation. He would 
take the average difference between the amount invested in savings’ banks 
in the four years previous to 1842 and the four years afler. The average 
ol what was paid into the savings’ banks in the tour vears previous to 1842, 
was 357 00J/.; iu the four years subsequent to 1842, it had been no less 
than 793,00/., oF more than doutle the amount.—{Hear, hear.] Consider- 
ing that there were not less than a million of the contributors by whom that 
money was paid and received, he thought it afforded a certain proot of the 
comfort and ease of the population. But he would take another test of that 
improved condition in the increased consumption of excisable commodi- 
lies ; there was not one article subject to excise of which the consumption 
had not increased, Taking together these two tests of the power of con- 


sumption aud accumulation, were they not strong evidence of the increased 
comiort of the population ? 
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With respect to the moral habits of the people, what is the present state 
of crime ? There has been a great reduction in the number of committals 
for crime in different parts of the country; there has been a decrease of 7 
per cent. on the amount of crime committed in this period compared with 
the four years antecedent. I will take another test, and one that indicates 
at once the improvement in their moral habits; [ refer to the stute of edu- 
cation during these four years, and the tour years preceding them. We 
have, aulurtunately, no general statistics of education from which to form 
a culwprehensive view of the ex.ent to which this benefit has been disse- 
minated; but we have partial statements of the applications that have 
been made for the establishment o! schools in different districts, aud the 
number of persons they were iatended to provide with education. General- 
ly speaking, the number of persous of this class for whom applicaticns have 
been made to the Buard of Education, has increased in this period in the 
proportion of 500 to 200, The greater desire on the part of the people to 
obtain education, | hoid to be the surest evidence of their anxiety to advance 
their own moral welfare. Again, the effurts making throughout the coun- 
try to extend the benefiis of religion to those so educated, complete the pic- 
ture of the moral improvement ot the people. There were times in this 
country that the legislature thuugbt itself entided to high approbation, 
when, in the course of a century, it had built 50 churches for the purpose 
of communicating to ihe lower orders the benefits of religious truth. But 
in our Own day, in the present period, [ am happy to say, we should not 
think it much to have built 50 churches in the course of a century; in a 
single year there have been 50 churches built and endowed with tunds by 
the rich of the land, to furnish temples in which, conjointly with the poor, 
they cao offer up a common prayer for the prosperity of the country. The 
ardour with which this object is pursued, and the equal ardour with which 
congregations rush to them tor instruction, is, I think, conclusive evidence 
ol the improvement in the morai and religious habits of the pecple, nor is 
it of a transieat character, 1 could adduce many other instances to the house, 
| trifling perhaps in themselves, but still bearing on the same poini, the great 

improvement that has taken place, under the general prosperity that has 
prevailed, in the manners of the poputation. We are no longer offended 
with those violent outrages which, under the name of amusements, were 
witnessed in former days by the observer of public morals. We find the 
people tollowing amusements calculated to afford instruction at the same 
time és pleasure, They attended public institutions in greater numbers ; 
the number of visitors in the British Museum has increased trom 300,00 in 
a year to 600,001. And this improvement of the people in all that can ren- 
der them happy hes taken place concurrently with the improved prosperity 
ol the country, in commercial and financial affairs I think I have satis- 
fied the house that these resulis are mainly to be attributed to the policy the 
Government has pursued, not hastily or rashly deranging existing interests 
and producing immediate distress tor the sake of ensuring turiher benefit, 
but cautiously introduced, and effecting, therefore, a great and immediate 
but still permanent benefit, If wecan trace then this improvement to these 
causes, is it not a strong inducement to the house to persevere in the course 
that has produced such happy results? For my own part I confess I can- 
not but view w th satisfaciion the share it has been my lot to take in those 
several measures, the resulis of which J have had the privilege vu! s ating to 
the house; and [ truet it will derive, from what ha« passed, this lesson, 
that it will be encouraged to go on in the course which it has begun, and 
cautionsly attending to the interests with which it dea!s, wiil yet steadily, 
but progressively, retuce those burdens on the people which cripple their 
industry and affect their comforts, and, by 80 doing, I firmly believe we shall 
place upon the strongest anu most permanent foundatiov, not merely the 
financial, but the general interests and prosperity of the onited kingdom. 


(The right hon. gentlemen concladed by moving the usual resolution, and 
resumed his seat amid loud cheering. ) 
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THE CORN BILL 

In our last we announced the important fact of the passing of the Corn 
Bill in the House of Lords, ov the second reading, by a majurity of forty- 
seven. We to-day give the list of Peers as they voted, copied from the 
Times; the document will, we are sure, prove interesting to many readers. 
| Sixteen out of the twenty-five English bishops voted for the measaro, This 
| is sufficient evidence of the ultimate success of the Bill—the clergy being a 
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} ! t 792,00U 00/. What was the state ef the debt in January, 18167 The fair test of the opinion of the country in all matters concerning th? agrical - 
daty to extend thuse different establishments in the way shown by the paper} amount of the funded debt was 7665 672000; and of the vnfunded, | tare and roral life of the vation 
iaid on the table of the house, absorbing a very considerable portion of the 18,449 9007 : making a total of 785.115.0 Ol, in 1846, as contr sted with | The ent , Prosar sg . ; ; nt 
surplus which remained to be disposed of | With respect to the charge for | th tutal of 792 00,0007. in 1842; showing a reduction in 1846 of about] | ntire strength of the peerage is about 460 ; it will re even that 375 
the inter-si ot the debt, which was L 28,200,000 last year, it would be reduc | 7 094,000. . only voted, conseq dently nearly one hundred have declined to give their 
4 . 4 — + she a . . lated ; year |} = ‘ an ‘ ¢ any7 . . 
— ’ oo 1 00,000 this year, the Charges ot the cubsolidated oe year, | ihe amount received from China was 3.358 2192.. and ont of that sum; | opinions on the momentous question. Even in the Honse of Commons 
2.400 0 \ increase is y < ,.2,500 000, that sre har > ad fi sen © “ied wil -C e as : ° 
oe 0, would be increased this year, and amount to L.2,500 000, that | there ha? been xpended for the expenses connecied wi h the China ¢ xpe- | where every member is amenable to his constituents, thirty members re- 
ase arising [rom measures which parliament had already sanctioned, | 4jjjons, 40) 0U0l in 1842 - 800 VOW in 18143; and 80) 0007 tm 1844, making | t i 7 
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roar ing from tve consolidated jund certain sums fur the public works | y total of 2,00 000 There had aleo been a furtber payment for opiam com | % © ote, Of which number sixteen wore Irish representatives. Ot 
aaier. ta dad applied tor the relief of the inhabitants of the neighbouring | pensa ion, amounting to L170 U0 W. making the yal =x sadeare 3 420 O02 | the thirty who declined voting, eleven were conservatives. Thiiteen de- 
Dahan as dee oo they were suffering under scarcity. pes lolal} su that the whole balance left was only 30,0001. He thought the | serted from the pre ection camp on the firat reading of the Pill on the 15th 
nese oO charges. whic igbt . arece . Vy . i ‘ he sialeme mit, e lad t: al. - . eee a ’ +s ” + 
, which might be called the permanent charges} house woul be of opinion that the siatement he had been enabled to make | of May. Among them were Sir 7 D. Ackland, T. Baring, and T. Yateson 
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Theee facts show how much the pablic mind is divided, and what a break- 
ing up of parties has ensued. 

The disparity between the two lists of proxies is remarkable—73 and 
38 ;—and many in consequence believe that, as proxies are not received in 
Committee, some amendment may be carried. We shall be glad if such 
be the case, but we have our doubts. Many of the peers who sent their 
proxies are known to be in England, and will repair to the House and vote 
in person should any important clause of the Bill be in danger. The Min- 
isters have, moreover, requested the personal attendance of such of their 
noble friends who are on the Continent and can conveniently return. 

In conformity to our promise, we give, in this impression, the speech of 
Earl Grey; it is one of the best deli vered on the free-trade side, and he, 
moreover, addresses himself particularly to Lord Stanley, whose magnificent 
oration we presented in our last number. Strong as Lord Stanley’s argu- 
ments are, those of Ea!l Grey do, in some degree, diminish their force ; but 
to what extent they refate them wi!l be a matter of opinion. We conceive 
that we discharge our duty to our readers by laying both speeches before 
them. Itis only by realing and studying the arguments on both sides that 
rational opinion can be arrived at ; and it is no disgrace to be on either side 
of such a question when fourteen Dukes are for the measure, and eleven 
against it. The vast amount of landed property held by these noblemen, 
and their entire independence of the cabinet and the crow must give to 
their opinions the merit of trath and sincerity. 

The following are the provisions of the Corn Bill, as passed by the Com- 
mons, and wiil become the law of the land unless alt ered in the House of 
Lords. 

THE NEW TARIFF, AS FAR AS IT REGARDS CORN. 
The following is the proposed new tariff, according to the Customs Bill 


which was read a third time and passed in the House of Commons on 
the 15th of May, and afterwards read a first time in the House of Lords;— 








s. d. 
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Barley, beer, or bigg :— 
— Whenever the average price of barley, made up and published 
in the manner required by law, shall be, for every quarier 


under 26s. the duty shail be, for every qr...--.------------ 5 0 
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— Whenever the average price of oats, made up and published in the man- 
ner required by law. shall be, for every quarter 
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Rye, peas, and beans :— 
— For every quarter ; 
A duty equal in amount to the duty payable on a q uarter of barley. 
Wheat meal and flour :— 
— For every barrel, being one hundred and ninety-six pounds ; 
A duty equal iu amount to the duty payable on thirty-eight gallons and 
a half of wheat. 
Barley meal;— 
— For every quantity of pounds ; 
A duty equal in amount to the duty payable on a quarter of barley. 
Oatmeal :— 
— For every quantity of 181 1-2 Ibs. ; 
A duty equal in amount to the duty payable on a quarter of oats. 
Rye meal :— ; 7 
— For every quantity of pounds ; 
A duty equal in amount to the duty payable on a quarter of rye. 
Pea meal and bean meal:— 
— For every quantity of pounds ; 
A duty equal in amount to the duty payable on a quarter of peas and 
beans. 


And thal from and after the said 1st day of February, 1849, there shall 
be paid the following duties, viz :— 


s. d. 

Wheat, barley, beer or bigg, oats, rye, peas, and beans, for 

Overy Quarter... . 2.22 2-22 cee cee e ee cece wenn cece conse 10 
Wheat meal, barley meal, oat meal, rye meal, pea meal, and 
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Ifthe produce of and imported from any British possessiun 

out of Europe— 
Wheat, barley, beer or bigg, oats, rye, peas, and beans, the 

duty shall be fur every quarter...... ........---0----0--- 10 
Wheat meal, barley meal, oat meal, rye meal, pea meal, and 

bean meal, the duty shall be for every cwt......--..--.-- 0 41-2 


THE BUDGET. 

We lay before our readers a copious report of the speeeh of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, on presenting to Parliament and the country the 
annual financial state of the na'ion. Those who take the trouble to peruse 
this able and satisfactory document will be profoundly impressed with the 
wealth aud resources of ihe British empire generally, and of its prosperous 
condition at the present moment, 

It seems now pretty well established, that the Inceme tax has been the 
grand cause of the national prosperity of the last few years. This fact must 
be admitted, paradoxical as it may appear, and unpopular as that tax really 
is. Let us look back a little, and see,how the revenue appeared for several 
years, and the deplorable state of depression to which it was rapidly falling. 


In 1837 the deficiency was.......... obeeses .---- £655 700 
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In this last year, with a deficient revenue of two millions, Eugland had 
on her hands the war with China and the war with Affzhanistan ; besides 
being on indifferent terms with France on the subject of the right of search 
and with the United States on the question of the North-eastern boundary. 
In August of the same year the whigs went out of office, and were suc 
ceeded by the Peel cabinet. : 

In the early part of 1842 Sir Robert Peel carried the Income tax; this 
realized abvut five millious sterling ; but before its product became avail- 
able the revenue experieuced a still further depressiun, and exhibited a de- 
falcation of £5 979,000; but in the foilowing year the springs of the na- 
tional income began tw rise—the long financial drought had passed away — 
and 1843 presented a surplus of £1,443,303! The last three years, indeed, 
exhibit the following gratifying spectacle. 
cos ccsede b, 443 303 


Surplus revenue for 1843.....--..------ 
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This is not all. As soon as the revenue began t> lacrease, the Mini ters 
reduced the taxes, and especially the duties vo imports of raw as wel! as 
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Now it is sufficiently evident that the secret of this success arose from the 
produce of the income tax, which put the minister in possession of ready 
money. It was, in fact, like giving capital to a man in business. 
This enabled him to take off such taxes and imposts as bore heavily 
on the industrial resources of the nation and as soon as the pressure 
was removed, such is the elasticity of trade, that the rebound produced the 
astonishing effects we have noted. It was like removing a ligature from an 
artery in the, human frame. The unfettering of trade gave employ- 
ment tothe middle and luwer classes, who were thus enabled to consume 
excisable articles and add to the revenue. All these different principles 
act and re-act upon each other to the manifest advantage of the whole body 
politic, 

But even this is not all. The Chancellor of the Exchequer states, to- 
wards the close of his speech, that the ameliorated condition of the people pre- 
disposes them to seek to better theit condition—to create a thirst for know. 
ledge and general education, and above all to look for that spiritual happi-. 
ness which 1s more or less the bond of social life. Hence the increase o¢ 
schools and of places of public worship is among the more remarkable and 
gratifying aspects of the times. The literary publications of the largest cir. 
culation are those which give solid and elementary information. These 
are now to be found among a great portion of the working classes, while 
the novels and exciting emissions of the press are chiefly circulating with 
the luxurious and wealthy portions of the community. It is a matter al- 
most of reproach for the poor to read romances, but it is a merit to read the 
Penny Magazine, Penny Cyclopedia, &c. 

The present Chancellor of the Exchequer is Mr. Henry Goulbarn, a gen, 
tleman of the Liverpool and Eldon Tory school. Surely those who have 
been in the habit of reproaching him for this, must give hii credit for his 
present policy at any rate. 


INDIAN CORN. 


All accounts from Ireland represent the success that attends the introduc. 
tion of the Maize into that country. We subjvin extracts of two letters 
addressed to us, and received yesterday by the Steamer. These letters are 
from a highly respectable a’ influential source. 

Dublin, June 2d. 

“ With respect to the Indian Corn, it is getting into great favour. The 
poor people in [reland are most anxious to obtain it, end they frequently 
come 12 and 14 Irish miles to purchase a stone of it. They say that after 
a good breakfast of Iudian Corn Meal, they require nothing else until their 
day's work is over, and many of then say, while they cau obtain the meal, 
they care not if they ever taste a potatoe again. They add, that for a penny 
they can get as good a dinner of Meal, as they wourd pay twopence for of 
potatoes. You may therefure consider that the Indian Corn has taken reot 
in Ireland, and 1 bave no doubt of the same effect iu England, where it will 
realize the great desideratum in economy of a large loaf for a emall price.” 


Dublin, June 3d. 

“ It is impossible to say what the result of the Potatoe Crop may be this 
year, it is a subject on which we cannot generalise. There are taauy in- 
stances already f absolute failure, but hitherio tae good predominates. 
The quantity planted is however inferior to other years. ‘The Government 
are stlling the Indian Corn Meal £16 per ton. In future years. I should 
hope it might be sold at £7 to 8 per ton. Your Farmers may calculale on 
a brisk trade in grain next year, and which will go onin the increase. | 
shall send you by the first private opportunity, some of the Dublin Indian 
Corn Pamphlets.” 


In addition to these letters, we copy the following from the London 
Standard of the 23d of May. 
MORE MESSAGES ABOUT MAIZE. 


Dr. Bartlett, Editor of the New York Albion, has responded to our call tor 
‘More Inturmation about the Peace-Pudding,’ he announces the transmis- 
sion of a hundred copies ot his pamphlet. Dr. Bartlet began this move- 


tory. 





ment to supply the people of Ireland, and the potata-feeding portion of 
the English people, with a better food, in 1812: his perseverance ap- 
nears likely to meet witha full reward. ‘The trial of the new food in 
Ireland has thus far been amply succes-ful: those of the labouring class 
who have used it find that their sustenance does not cost more, and that 
they work better upon such food than when they depended on potatoes, 
There are, indeed, still some prejudices to encounter; and the poor fools in 
a workhouse, here and there, have broken out into riots resisting the 
attempt! to change their diet from ‘a coaser kindof food,’ To check ebul- 
litions of prejudice, it is desirable to bring the grain in nsé as son as pos- 
sible @mong the richest classes. There is a strong disposition to use it, 
even out ol curiosity, to say nothing of economy and philanthropy: but we | 
hear beavy complaints thai it cannot be procured in London, cr only at 

prices as high as wheat; that it is, in short, sold at ‘ fancy’ prices. This 

will be mended simply by the continuance of the demand, which must in- 

duce a fuller supply. Meanwhile, Dr. Bartlett’s pamphlet will be a sea- 

sonable covkery-book for the corn when it does come; and when we re- 

ceive the copies from the worthy sea-capiain who has the charge of them, 

we shall gladly aid in distributing nis present to the English people. 





As it is recommended to introduce the maize among the richer classes in 
England, we are engaged in making a further collection of receipts for 
the purpose of transmitting—such as make indian corn a Juxury for the af- 
fluent. In doing this we shall feel much obliged to our friends and readers 
who may kindly transmit to us any choice modes of preparing the article, 
We have already a great variety of receipls before us but will be thankful 
for more. ve 


LATER FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


Capitulation of Reynosa without firing a gun.—Camargo opening her 
gates to the U. S. Army.— Triumphant progress of our forces, 

The Mobile Register of the 19.:h says: 

The steamboat Fashion has returned from Brazos, having landed troops 
who were well received. She br ngs a report that the town of Reinosa sur- 
rendered without resistance. Also, that Camargo capitulated in advance, 
The army is in good bealh. : 

The main body of Gen. Taylor’s army is on the right bank of the river 
Deshas. The commands of Washington and Jackson regimeuts of I oui- 
siana Volunteers are on the left bank. Gov. Henderson, with one thousand 
Texans, reached the Ric Grande on the l0th, accompanied by 17 ‘l'onka- 
way Indians. The Alabama Companies and the 8: Louis and Louisville 
Legions are at Brazos Island, Also, Colunels Dakuy’s, Pritton’s, Davis’s, 
and Wetherston’s commaads. 


THE OREGON TREATY. 


We gave in a part of our edition only last week, the supposed articles of 
the treaty for the settlement of the Oregon controversy. The treaty duly 
executed by the Government at Washington, signed by tLe British minister, 
and confirmed by the Seuate, is said to bave been sent to England by the Great 
Western on Thursday. It therefore only requires the tatification of Her 
Majesty’s Government to become a valid document. In the mean while 
We repeat the conditions of the treaty before adverted te. 


Tue Orecon Treaty.—The treaty just concluded and ratified, is short 
—contains but five articles, and they are as follows ; 

Art. 1. Fixes the territorial boundary betweea the United States and 
Great Britain, west of the Rocky Mountains, on the line of 49 deg, till it 
reaches Queen Charlette’s Sound, and then through the Straits of Faca to 
the oceav, which gives to Great Britain, Vencouver’s Island. 

Art. 2 Declares the Navivition of the Colambia river, up to where it | 
strikes the line of 49 deg., to be free to the Hudson's Bay Company, during | 
the continuance of its charter : 





Art. 3. Uhe rivers, ports 1nd harbours north of 49 deg., to be free to the 
commerce of both nutions. ’ 
Art 4 ludemnity for te forts snd trading stations of the Hudson’s Bay 


Compaay, south of 49 deg., ave of the Americans north of the same, if any 
there be. 








Art. 5. Indemnity for private property of citizens or subjects who may | 


) 


EARLS. Effingham LORDS 
DUKES. Dalhousie Lovelace Suffield 
Norfolk Aberdeen Zetland Thurlow 
St. Alban’s Roseberry Auckland Lyttelton 
Buccleuch G lasgow Ellenborough Calthorpe 
Roxburgh Cowper Uxbridge Blayney 
Leinster Radror Brice Gardner 
Wellington Spencer VISCOUNTS. Rivers 
MARQUISES, Bathurst Strathallan Sandys 
Winchester Clarendon Torrington rewe 
Huntley Talbot Sydney Churchill 
Lansdowne Fortescue Clifton Prudhoe 
Abercorn Liverpool is awarden Howden 
Sligo Meath Canning Glenlyon 
Camden Besborough BISHOPS. Delamere 
Cholmondeley — Mornington Darham Forester 
Londonderry Courtoun Lincola Wharnciiffe 
Conyngham Charlemont Chester Brougham 
Ormonde Clanwilliam Ripon Dinorben 
Clancicarde Clare Salisbury Denman 
Breadalbane Leitrim Norwich Carew 
Westminster Bandon Hereford Glene'g 
Normanby Rosslyn St. David's Hatherion 
EARLS. Craven Worcester Strafford 
Devon Romney Lichfield Cottenbam 
sattolk Chichester Oxford Langdale 
Denbigh Gosford Tuam Lovat 
Westmoreland Grey LORDS. Portman 
Essex Minto Dacre De Mauley 
Shaftesbury Verulam Camoys Wrottesley 
Scarborough St. German's Byron Sudley 
Jersey Morley Rollo Leigh 
Erroll Howe Kinnaird Lurgan 
Home Barlington Moutfort Duntermline 
Haddington Ripon Foley Monteagle 
Galloway Granville Carteret Keane 
Campbell 
Vivian 
Proxies, 73. 
aRcugisuor. Ailsa EARLS LORDS 
Canterbury EARLS Ducie Abercromby 
DUKES Lindsey VISCOUNTS Ersicine 
Somerset Carlisle Melbourne Manners 
Leeds Albemarle Melville Castlemaine 
Bedford Stair BISHOPS Downes 
Devonshire Buckingham London Bexley 
Hamilton Fitzwilliam Carlisle De Tuabley 
Argyll Cornwallis Peterborough Plunket 
Northamberland Mount EdgcumbeEly Heytesbury 
Sutherland Cork Limerick Talbot of Mala- 

MARQUISES, Fingall LORDS. hide 
T weeddale Kingston Stourton Poltimore 
Hertford Sefton Petre Mostyn 
Bute Caledon Baye and Sele Godolphin 
Donegall Kenmure Dormer Methuen 
Headfort De Grey Ward Stuart de Decies 
Northampton Dunraven Monson Colborne 
Anglesey Amherst Wodehuuse Seaton 
Bristol Camperdown Cloncurry 
Vembroke Lichfield Dunally 

Minority Present, 126. 

_DUKES EARLS EARLS LORDS 
Richmond Ashburnham Munster Willoughby de 
Gratton Warwick Ranfurly Broke 
Beanfort Guilford VISCOUNTS St. John 
Marlborough Hardwicke Heretord Saltoun 
Ratland Delewarr Maynard Polwarth 
Moatrose Mansfield Strangford Sondes 

Vianchester Beverley Middleton Boston 
Newcastle Carnarvon Gage Hawke 
Buckingham Cadogan Doneraile Walsingham 
Cleveland Malmesbary St. Vincent Southampton 

MARQUISES Egmont Sidmouth Grantley 
Salisbury Lougford Lorton Berwick 
Downshire Enniskillen Lake Sherborne 
Ely Wicklow Exmonth Kenyon 
Exeter Lucan Berestord Bray brooke 
Westmeath Wilton Combermere Carrington 

EARLS Limerick Canterbary Bayviug 
Huntingdon Clancarty Ponsonby Boltyn 
Winchilsea Powis Hiil Northwick 
Chesterfield Nelson BISHOPS Lifford 
Sandwich Charieville Winchester Cloubrock 
Cardigan Manvers Bangor Crotion 
Abingdon Oxtord Rochester Redesdale 
Eglintoun Lonsdale Llandati Colchester 
Kinnoall Harewood Glocester Rayleigh 
Airlie Brownlow Exeter Faversham 
Selkirk Bradford Chichester Tenterden 
Orkney Sheffield LORDS Ske! mersdale 
Oxford Eldon Stanley Wyoford 
Dartmouth Falmouth De Ros Templemore 
A ylestord Somers Hastings Abinger 
Stanhope Stradbroke Clinton Ashburton 
Pomfret Cawdor Beaumont De Freyne 

Proxies, 38. 
DUKE EARLS EARLS LORDS 
Portland Tichester Yarborough Reay 

| EARLS Digby Gainsborough Dynevor 
Shrewsbury Shannon VISCOUNTS Bagot 
Poulett Roden Arbuthnott Fardhan 
Moray Mount Cashell De Vesci Alvanley 
Balcarres Mayo O’ Neill Ravensworth 
Seafield Erne LORDS De Saumarez 
Ferrers — Donoughmore Willoughby d’ BISHOPS 
Tankerville Onslow Eresby St Asaph 
Macclesfield Beauchamp Vaux Rath and Wells 
Waldegrave Glengall Sinclair 


Lord Chancellor 


o 
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be south or north of 49 deg., if they wish to retire within their own 110}- 


+*s The Great Western, Capt. Mathews, went to sea on Thursday, hay- 
ing nearly one hundred passengers. The public confidence in this aoble 
vessel, and the respect for her commander, remain unimpaired. 


DIVISION ON THE CORN BILL. 


; Hou £ oF Lorps, May 23, 
Majoritu Present, 138. 


% - Belhaven paired (for the bill) with the Earlof Landerdale (against 


TO THE CONSUL’S DAUGHTER, ON SEEING HER PORTRAIT. 


Tis all in vain, what art can sive 
The charms that in thy presence live ? 
Can skill in colour e’er impart 

Thy loveliness of mind and heart? 
Tis true, the Painter may portray 
Thy chisel’d form in rich array, 

Thy perfect features—all are here, 
Thy class:c head—thy nut brown hair, 
Bat not the sweetly brilliant soul, 
Which lights and animates the whole: 
No one can paint thy wit, or sense, 
Nor all the good you oft dispense ; 
True,—he shows thy noble seeming, 
Queenly look, and lofty bearing, 


Thy high desceut,*—these we all trace, 


Such are shown in lio’amen's of face; 
Bat ‘twoald require Almighty art, 
Vo shadow forth thy purity of heart. 
New York. 18th June, 1316 Yoavo Encamp. 
* Walter and William Barclay were Chamberlains to William the Lion 
| who reigaed A. D. 116 Rob rt Barclay Lord Brechin, { rfsitet hig title 
in 1437, being engaged in the murder of his Sovereign James Ut. ‘Phe 
| Lady’s more immediate ancestor was John Birclay, son of Colone! D iid 
Barclay and bis wife Katharine Gordon, Grand Diagznter of the Earl of 
Sutherland and Consio of the King—he married, and died i: New Jersey 


A.D. 1736.—Nicol’s Evtinint D ormant Peerage. 
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NEW WORKS. 

William D. Ticknor & Co., Boston, bave just published ‘+ Consaelo,” 
by George Sand, translated by Francis G. Shaw. Two volumes of more 
interest or power, have tot for a long time been issued trom the Press of 
any country—the introdaction is perhaps the best summary, and exponent 
of their excellence; it meets our views, and we shall therefore content our- 
selves with one or two brief extracts. ‘‘ Consuelo” is the name of the 
work, and of the heroine—a Spanish word, which means consolation. No 
word could better describe the peculiar inflaence of the book. It is cov- 
soling to the depths of every tried and weary soul. It throws around you 
the sphere of an ideal person, a character so truly conceived, and 60 tho- 
roughly sustained, that you are almost persuaded it has bodily existence, 
and that a “ Consuelo” lives for you too, We can with all contideace offer 
this admirable novel to our readers as a faithful, spirited and graceful 
version of a book, which needs no other commendation but to be read. 

Harper & Brothers—“The Novitiate, or a year among the English 
Jesuits,” by Andrus Skinmetz. This is a personal narrative, and contains 
some extraordinary facts, of the confessional morality, and history of the 
Jesuits. 


“ Voyages of Discovery and Research, within the Arctic Reg ions,” from 
1818 to the present time, by Sir John Barrow, Bart., F.RS., with a Map— 


consideration. It will be to the interest of Managers to foster a Native Dra- 
ma, but they must pay European prices for it, nay they should go beyond 
the European standard. We may then expect to see our first men coming 
forward to create a Native Drama that shall reflect honour on the country. 
Mrs. Hunt, so Jong the established favourite of the Park, is announced 
to appear on Monday, and we see that The King of the Commons, the new 
successful play lately produced by Macready in London, is in preparation. 
Bowery Turatre.—The great feature of the week at this establishment 
has been the complimentary benefit to Mr. J. R. Scott. We were prevent- 
ed from noticing this deserved tribute to Mr. Scott last week from a press 
of European news. We have now, however, the pleasing task of stating 
that it proved a brilliant aud substantial testimonial to the talents and worth 
of this popular actor. Mr. Scott proceeds shortly to London, where we are 


sure his merits will be duly appreciated. As a melo dramatic actor he 
stands unrivalled in this country. an + 

Nieto’s.—This fascinating resort is crowded nightly with beauty and 
fashion; and from appearances, will continue so until the end of the sea- 
son. ‘The performances of the Ravels are certainly the most perfect speci- 
meusof the art ever witnessed in this country ; and like all great artists, 
they have materially improved in the finish and precision of their perform- 
ances siiice their last visit to New York. 

Among the mcst charming of their varied exhibitions, we would espe- 
cially notice their vovel and classical Statuesque groupings, given under the 
title of ‘« Glimpses of the Vatican in Rome.” Tho effect produced by these 
exquisite imitations of ancient and modern art, is indescribably beautiful. It 
is almost difficult to realize, that human beings can so accurately embody 





This is the age of adventare and research, and we should therefore think that 
this volume will be most acceptable. 

“Pictorial History of England,” Nos. 2, & 3. We can only refer to our 
opinions of this beautiful work, given in a former number of this paper. 

“ Tllaminated and Illustrated Shakspeare,”’ Nos. 85-86, equal to any that | 

have preceded them. 

“ A Dictionary of Practical Medicine.” Part 15, by James Copland, 
M.D. F.R.S__ Edited, with additions, by Charles A. Lee, M.D, This scien- 
tific and admirable work maintains its high character. 

*‘ Library of Select Novels,” No. 35. 

“ Livonian Tales,” *‘ The Despondent,” ‘“ The Wolves,” “ The Jewess,” 
by the author of “ Letters from the Baltic.” These tales are both instruct- 
ing and amusing. 





| 
“« Mosses | 


Wiley & Putnam—* Library of American Books,” No. 17. 
from an Old Manse,” by Nathaniel Hawthorn, in 2 parts, 

These volumes are quite refreshing, leading the mind to the green spots, + 
watered from the wells of natural feeling and sentiment. 

«“ The New York State Register” for 1846. Published by J. Disturnell, ' 

102 Broadway. 

Panorama of the Hudson River.—This is one of the best guides up and 
down the Hudson ever published. It gives ina clear and beautiful Map, 
of four yards in length, an accurate view of all the towns, villages, moun- 
tains, country seats, and distances, on either side of the river, from New- 
York to Albany. It is folded up in a small pocket volume, and can be 
referred to at any part of the route without inconvenience. Published by 
J. Disturnell, 102 Broadway. The panoramic view, drawn entirely from 
nature, and engraved by William Wade. It is the completest thing of the 
kind we have ever seen, and no traveller should ascend or descend the 
Hudson without it. 


The Messrs. Appleton have just published a very neat, portable and com- 
pact work on Military Tactics, bearing the following title. 


‘Elements of Military Art and Science; Or Course of Instraction in 
Strategy, Fortifications, Tactics of Batties, &c., embracing the duties of 
Siaff, Infantry, Cavalry, a and Engineers, adapted to the use of 
Volunteers and Militia, by H. ager Halleck, Lieutenant of Engineers, 
U.S. A.” 


The volume, we have no doubt, is very saleable at this campaigning 
moment. Chapter the eighth, we beg to) inform our friends at the North, 
contains a recipe for taking Canada, the principal impediment of which 
seems to be the possession of Rouse’s Point, on Lake Champlain. 
intelligence for my Lord Ashburton. 

“The Wandering Jew,” No 14—superbly illustrated. 


* Lives of the Felons,’’ Camp §- Wilks, New York. This publication 
will doubtless gratify the taste of those who are curious about such matters, | 


This is 





and if the lesson sought to be inculcated shall have its effect, the cause of 
truth and honesty must be gerved ; but we have always doubted the efficacy 
of criminal records on public morals. The results are ever at war witb the 
intention. 


William Taylor, § Co., Astor House. Illustrated Magazine of Litera- | 
ture and Art. The illustrations are spirited, and the literary matter very 
good. The story of “ Long Jakes The Prairie Man,” is of itseli a gem, 
and worthy of the highest place and the highest praize. | 


THE DRAMA. 


Parx TreatTre.—Tue Prize Comepy.—Mr. Simpson opened the Park> | 
on Friday last, at reduced prices, for a short Summer Season; when the 
Prize Comedy called Family Ties, written for Mr. Marble, was produced | 
io a tolerably well filled house. The audience were evidently favourably | 
disposed towards this praiseworthy effort of Mr. Marble’s in endeavouring | 
to sustain native Dramatic talent. 

Every p e, point and situation which occurred in the comedy, capable | 
of eliciting applause, were heartily acknowledged by the audience. Indeed, ! 


more lenient judges could not have been desired by the author, had he packed | Jection to reside in any part of the State or Canada. 


the house himself; but not even these favourable contingencies were able 
to secure success; the piece is so utterly devoid of merit that nothing could | 
save itfrom the condemnation it deserved. It has dragged outa feeble 
existence of a few nights to a beggarly account of empty boxes, and is now, | 
we suppose, consigned for ever to the Tomb of the Capulets. . 
It would be esatens for us to disturb the manes of this attempt at comedy, | 
by serving up its details of plot, character, &e., except that we believe it | 
becomes the duty of the in eens yest of the press at this moment to | 
show, how this piece has so signally failed, at a time too, when the Ameri- 


ean public are anxiously desirous to sustain Native Dramatic and theatrical |F 


talent. 

One great defect in “ Family Ties,” is its improbable, and, we must add, 
its revolting plot. It is an outrage on common sense, and offensive to good 
taste, to suppose, that a respectable New England Family, such as } 
the Sims's are described to be, would risk their reputation, or indeed, could | 
be brought to that pitch of degradation as to suppress a will by a felonious uct; 
and doubly revolting is it to make a respectable father collegue with it | 
acape- of a son in effecting this capital offence, and even giving as a 
were the cue to that son’s subsequent atttempt to murder an uncle. We 
doubt whether the whole calendar of jurisprudence affords a solitary in- | 
stance of such unnatural rascality. It is a libel on humanity, and an insult 
on the manners of a —— proverbially correct in their morals. But 
yielding to the author the advantage of any authority he may be able to ad- 
duce in favour of this plot, we would still contend that such revolting 
incidents are not the legitimate subjects for comedy. Comedy should illus- 
trate manners, peculiarities, eccentricities and follies. The dark crimes 
and deep passions of our nature are left for tragedy to depict. 

As a literary work too, * Family Ties” is almost beyond the pale of just 
criticism, It is feeble, and vapid, or coarsely colloquial,—even the smart- 
ness of Octavo, the printer, is but a collection of office technicalities and 
conventional slang. We confess that there are occasional touches of genuine 
humor, in Josh Sims, which are admirably handled by Mr. Marble; but the 
most prominent of these, the Steam Boat story, is so grossly indelicate in its 
associations that it should never have been presented before a refined au- 
dience. The actors did their utmost to save the piece, and it was really 
painful to see the fine talents of Barrett, Fisher, and Andrewr, and the 
natural genias of Marble, so thrown away in the hopeless effort to prop up 

this abortive attempt at comedy. Mrs. Vernon, with her rich fund of comic 
powers, seemed paralysed in Aunt Deb ; and the lady like and talented Mrs. 

Abbot thrown away in the drivelling Miss Sims, it was absolute desecration 

It has been stated that $500 was awarded for this piece by a committee 
of gentlemen appointed for the purpose. We only notice the fact to echo 
the assertion of a veteran cotempo who says, that no man of establish- 
ed literary reputation would be induced to attempt a comedy for such a re- 
muberation. 

It ia in vain to expect that the first talent of the country will exercise their 
eculties in this, the most difficult of all literary enterprises, for eo emall a 





| ward &. Sanderson, Esq., New York. 


A WIDOW LADY, residing in Brooklyn, wishes to give her attention in one or two 
| f 


these transcripts of the Sculptor’s chisel. Their perfect statue-like repose, 
their finely developed limbs and rigid wuscle, and look, so like the breathing 
marble, produce an illusion that approaches nearer to the REAL, than any- 
thing we ever remember to have seen in any similiar attempt of stage 
effect. 

The peculiar construction of the machinery and accessories used in the dis- 
play of these groupings, is peculiarly excellent. We would, however, sug- 
gest the discontinuance of the use of the Greek fire, in the last of the se- 
ries. It destroys the pure classical associations this beautiful display is so 
well calculated to excite. 

The vaudeville nightly, have become this season almost equally attractive 
as those appropriated to the Ravels. Mr. Placide, assisted by Chippindale, 
Walcott, and Miss Clarke, form together a galaxy of comic talent, unique 
in its character and perfect in its kind. 

Mr. Placide has added another laurel to his brow in the personation of 
Corporal Haversack in the ‘‘ National Guard.” It is absolutely fauluess. 


: Our own impressions would rank it before bis exquisite delineation of Grand- | 


father Whitehead. This may in part arise from the construction of the 
piece—which, is short and full of incidents and points. ‘The main character 
is not tedious ia the development—and it is equally natural and touching. 
Miss Clarke also as Melanie, the French girl, is charmingly naive, tender 
and natural, and fairly shares the applause with Mr. Placide. Walcott is 
not exactly fitted with a part, but he makes the most of the materials en- 
trusted to him. ‘This actor is positively becoming one of the best light co- 
medians in the couutry. We would suggest to Mr. Arnold a closer study 
of his parts. The kind of drawing-room style of acting acquired at Niblo’s 
makes it imperative that all should go pet pat. 

Madame Blangy, the newly imported danseuse, makes her appearance 
on Tuesday, assisted by M. Henry. The mere announcement will crowd 
the house to repletion. 


CuatHam THEATRE.—Mrs. Bland has been engaged at this house, and 
during the week she has gone the round of sume of her most popular char 
acters to crowded and delighted audiences. It is a gratifying sight to wit- 
ness how thoroughly this lady’s talents are appreciated by the Chathamites. 
Mr. Bland has aided the exertions of his wife with unusual spirit and taste, 
and the engagement of these talented artists has proved eminently produc- 
tive to the theatre. 

Mr. Deverna has broughtf out from London a vocalist of great merit in 
the person of Miss Anna Cruize; the lady is announced for Monday next 
in Rosalinda. 

Mr. Bass.—This popular comedian has left the city for the purpose of 
giving a course of lectures on Shakspeare, accompanied by illustrations, at 
Toronto, Kingston and Montreal. 

We can sincerely recommend Mr. Bass to the attention of our Canada 
friends as being one of the most sterling comedians of the day, and from the 
eulogies of the English press on these entertainments we have no doubt 
but that they will preve highly attractive in the provinces. 

Mr. Bass sufficiently established his cleims to being considered a Shaks- 
pearian actor in his delineation of Dogberry, Malvolio, Touchstone and Sir 
Joun Falstaff, during the last season at the Park. These characters all dis- 

layed an elaborate study and a vigorous conception—such as is requ ited 
y the commentator on Shakspeare. 

Greeswicn Tueatre.—Mr.C. Freer has taken the management of this 
elegant little Theatre. The performances undea his direction, have con- 
sisted of striking melo-dramatic entertainments, got up in good style, and 
well performed. On Monday, a Grand Historical Drama is to be produced, 
in which the talented Miss Caroline Chapman will appear. 





PARK THEA TRE. 
Monday—Mrs. Hunt is engaged for a few nights, and will make her first appearance 


on Monday Evening in the Comedy of The Love Chase, and the farce of The Young 


Scamp. 
‘Tuesday—Mrs. Hunt’s 2d appearance—Fortunio, and other entertainments. 
Mrs. Huut’s nights of engagement will be every night during the week. 
Saturday, July 4th, a variety of novelty will be presented. 





OVERNESS.—A LADY who has had much experience as a teacher of English | 
branches and French, and who excels in Music, wishes a situation as private Go- 








verness. She can bring the highest references. Address X. 10 Carroll Place, Bleecker 
; street. je 27 2 
ROFESSOR J. P. ED WARDS, A.M.—Has the honor of informing the public, that he 


is now in the City of New York, with the intention of giving lessons in the Frenca 
LANGUAGE, to those Ladies and Gentlemen who may wish to avail themselves of his 
services. 

His terms for Schools and private instruction are moderate. Any communication left 
at the Uffice of the Albion, or at the Bookstore +f Messrs. Gates and Stedman, Nassau 
Street, corner of Beekwan, or at the Professor's Rooms, Mrs. 8. Leland’s, No. 90 Leonard 
Street, will receive immediate aitention. 

Prof. Edwards is permitted to refer to the following gentlemen :—The Hon. Addison 
Gardner, Lt. Gov.; Rev’d Dr. Whitehouse ; Prof. Bush ; Rev'd Chas. H. Read, and Ed- 
jp 
WANTED.— AN ENGLISH LITERARY GENTLEMAN wishes to board and 

lodge with some respectable Farmer. ‘Terms must be very low. He has no ob- 
if his host had sons, the advertiser 
would be willing to devote, in compensation for his board, &c., two or three hours in the | 
day to their instruction in Polite Literature and the Physical Sciences, including the | 
Elements ot Agricultural Chemistry. Address L. D. care of Mr. Griffin, 30 Broadway, | 
New York. je 20 It | 





families, to instruct in Reading, Writing, Grammar and Arithmetic—or to attend to 
the lessons left by the masters. Terms moderate and adapted to the ages of the pupils, 
The utmost attention will be paid to the morals, manners and principles of those en- 
irusted to her care. Refer to the Albion Office, or at 37} Front street, Brooklyn. j6 6t 
EMOVAL.—MR. JULIUS METZ begs to announce to his friends and the public | 
in general, that he has removed from his residence in Mercer street. to No. 2 Gnion 
lace, where he will continue in his professional duties of giving lessons on the Piano 
Forte and in Singing. j6 3m 


c= E ANODYNE TOOTH ACHE DROPS.—THE GREAT CURE.—No pain is 
comparable to that of the Tooth ache. All the body may be in health; but this tri- 
vial thing, comparatively speaking, excites in a little while the whole frame to auguish, | 
The great question then arises how to relieve it, and in as speedy a manner as possible, 
The comfort that should be sought for is the Clove Anodyne Tooth Ache Drops, a remedy 
that while it removes the pain, preserves the teeth, and thus blesses as well as benefits. 
These drops have been extensively used, and thousands will bear grateful testimony to 
their value as aspeedy and permanent cure for the tooth ache. ose subject to this 
horrible pain, should remember that the Clove Anodyne will certainly cure it in one mi- 
nute, when applied to the affected nerve. 

Prepared and sold by A.B. SANDS & CO., Clemists, 273 Broadway, corner Chambers 
street, and sold also at 100 Fulton, cor. William st., 77 East Broadway, and by all respect- 
able Druggists intown and country. rice 25 cents. | 

ROMAN EYE BALSAM—FOR WEAK AND INFLAMED EYES.—This Balsam isa | 
prescription of one of the most celebrated Oculists—has been a long time in use, and is 
confidently recommended to the public as the best and most successtel salve ever used for 
inflammatory diseases of the eye. In cases where the evelids are inflamed, or the ball of the 
eye thickly covered with blood, it acts almost like magic, and removes all appearance of 
disease after two o1 three applications. 

In dimness of sight caused by fixed attention to minute objects, or by long exposure toa 
strong light, and in the weakness or partial loss of sight from sickness or old age, it isa 
sure restorer, aud should be used by all who find their eye sight failing without any ap- | 
pareatdisease. This Balsam has restored sight in many instances where almost total 
blindness, caused by excessive inflammation has existed for eight years. Inflammation, 
and soreness caused by blows, contusions, or wounds on the eye, or by extraneous bodies 
of an irritating nature introduced under the eyelids, is very soon removed _—— 
tion of the Balsam. One trial will convince the most incredulous of its astonishing ef re 
Put up in jars with fall directions for nse. Price 25cents. Prepared and sold by A. «4 
SANDS & CO., wholesale and retail Chemists and Druggists, 273 Broadway, cor. Cham- | 
ers st. (Granite building,) and 100 Fulton, cor, William st.,and77 East Broadway. And 

old also by all respectable Druggists in the United States. 

PURE BEAR'S OLL.—THE ONLY BEAUTIFIER AND PRESERVER OF THE 
HAIR.—The oldest writers on the subject of the hair bave one and all alluded to the pro- 
perties contained in genuine Bear’s Grease, as a preservative and beautifier of ‘ nature’s 
covering for the bead.” Hippocrates, the most ancient medical writer upon this suhject, 
says in his “‘ treaties on the parts of the human body,” “ that the fat of the Ursus (Bear) is 
very nutritive in starting and preserving the roots of the hair of adults, when premature 
baldness occurs. The inner membranes of the flesh of the bear nearest the skin, are co- 
vered witha shining fat which forms the source from whence spring and originate the roots 
of the hair that covers them so profusely. This isa law of nature, and it follows that the 
oil produced from the fat of this animal, is very useful to the human race, in leading to the 
recovery ot the hair when prematurely lost.” , 

Surely no greaier proof can be adduced as to the value of genuine Bear’s Oil for the bair. 
For years the pure article has been considered by the most eminent physicians the best 
remedy for dandruff, falling off or weakness of the hair, and all complaints connected there- 
with. Great care should be taken in all cases as to the genuineness and purity of the oil 
The real article carefully purified and highly perfumed, for sale by A. B. SANDS be 
Chemists, 273 Broadway, cor. Chambers street, 100 Fulton st. cor. William, and 77 East 
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June 27 


kW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th and 30th of 
«= every mon 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the followi hi . 4 
ceed each otber in the order in which they one aomed saili owing ships, which will one 


ng punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from wdon'cn the 7th, ith, and 27th of 











every month throughout the year, vix. :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of aong from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1) Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 19 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “i, “1, “ 101 6 8s oy ee 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | “ 2, “20, 20)Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1] “ 17, « 17, “oo” 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “10, “10, “« Jo] « , & oo wa 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, | “ 20, “20, “ 20 April 2, Aug. 7, 7 
Victoria (new), E.E. Morgan, /Mar. 1, July1, Nov. 1] * 17, © 17, « 99 
Wellington D. Chadwick, “ 10, "10, “ yo] © 27, «ot gy 
Hendrick Hudson, G- oore, “« 20, ‘20, 20'May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, |April1, Aug.1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 49 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, | ‘ 10 10 “ 10 “ “ oF 


“e 27 7 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, “” 20; “20, © 20} June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first c]ass, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captaixs nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent vy them, unless roger Bills of Lading are signedthere- 
tor. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South-ss 

EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—Tbe Proprietors of the seve- 

1al Lines ot Packets between New York and Liverpool beve arranged for their sail- 

ing from each ony on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2lst,and 26the every month; these ships 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 





Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. L verpool. 
Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 |August 26, Dec. 26, aoa 26 
Fidelia, Hacksteff, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16) Sept. 1, Jan. 1 ay 1 
Pottinguer, poe hs 7 © 2 @ “ é, “ é, ‘ @ 
Roscius, Eldridge, «+ yo. ae fe oO Um Se Se 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 | “nm *“ 3% '* @ 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, TH, ©“ i * & «®t §*§§ & “* # 
New York Cropper, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 2 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “ff, * i, “ 2 sd 6 « 6 66 
Siddons Cobb, ‘oe * & * @& ““i,** th * 
Shenandoah, West Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1! “i, *§ 6 * 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “ a, * ii, oe 4 e* ® sd . 66 
Yorkshire, wok “« 16, * 16, 16) Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, ‘ 21, “ 21, o es 6, és 6, “ 
Sheridan, Cornish, a * *  «@ « ii, * & * @ 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 s 616 “« “ 16 
Virginian, Hiern, “i, 6% a» * 66 é¢ > | 
Oxford, Rathbone, “16, “ 16, “ 16} Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
Rochester, Britton, om «+ “ 21 $ . 2. 6 
Garrick, Trask, ‘a + s**t 6 ee ke mw. 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 so «nn, “ & 
These age are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex4 
| perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 


comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of negro A ee be strictly adhered to. 
rice of passage to Liverpool,.........0-+.e00++ 5 
; “ e¢ from * to New York,...... £25. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Shenandoah, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Came 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or C. H. MARSHALL, N. y.3 
ed BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
, T.&J.SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
830 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Livervooi. 
ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line.]— The shipsof this Line will hereafter leave 
New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as tollows: 
From New York, 
Ist. Jan. May and Sept. 16th of Feb. June, and Oct. 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell,do 16 March, July, and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dec 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired tor comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these 
vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses ac- 
tually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to 
OYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
) getty y AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tons 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 


: From Havre. 
Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 
















ES A xicabahidaune seduuntanss<sasabavaandasacnenee Capt. Ryrie. 
Britannia, . bobecevsaeuae Captain Hewitt 
COPBIOIRs 05 6 ccccs ciceccecscasseveesseesvenscsestecoss Captain E, G. Lott. 
PEED Sana Ko nssecenscecnceverscocsececeees Cceccccce Captain W. Harrison. 
SDR Nind6xtssaraAdasyecaacanenqases 06 cekaiesesessae Capt. C,H. E. Judkina 


Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax as follows. 

FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 
Britannia on the Ist June, 1846. Britannia on the 4th May, 1846. 
Hibernia on the 16th June, ‘“ | Hibernia on the 19th May, “ 
Caledonia on the Ist July, “ | Caledonia on the 4th June, * 
Passage money. 

From Boston to Liverpool, $120. 

From Boston to Halifax, $20, 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 
No berth secured until paid for. 

No treight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other iniormation, apply to 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, ai HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 


TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPUOL.—The Great Western Steam 
on Co.’s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse 
B. . 






























Broadway, and by all respectable Druggists in the United States. Price 60 cents for e 
botuen Fo team” 






wer, 
athews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1 rse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:— 
GREAT WESTERN. 

From Liverpool. From New York. 
Satarday oe ccrcccccccscccsvccccece 11th April | Thursday............e0+- evcceceves 7th May 
Saturday 30th May | Thursday. 25th Jane 
Saturday 5th July | Thursday. «20th Ag 
Saturday 2th Sept | Thursday....... +» .Sth Oc 
WOCRTERS 0... ceccccccccccscesccoseces Sist Oct | Thursday.............. Ovecvccecces 26th Nov 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

From Liverpool. From New York. 
BARRIERS oc ccconceccetecceseccess +--9th May | Saturday......... worbetconsé eoeesee 6th June 
TOCOORY sccccccccccecceccces cocces 7th July | Saturday........cceeeeeee eee cose lst Acg 
WIND i vcucevece « seevesevees 26th Aug | Tuesday 22nd Sep 
Tues jay...... AghOshbe obe0daenia --30th Oct | Tuesday 17th Nov 


Fare to Liverpc ol per ‘* GREAT WESTERN,” $100, and $5 Steward’s fees. 

Fares per “ GREA BRITAIN,” yop to the size and position of the State 
Rooms, plans of which may be seen at any of the Agencies. 

For freight or passage, or other info rmation, apply. in New ¥ 


ork to 
CHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 
New York, 27th February, 1846. mi4 tL 





| febrero Ld AND DUNHAM'S PIANO FORTES.—The superiority of these Instru- 
ments over all others manufactured in this Country is established beyond a doubt, by 
the following unsolicited testimonial of the ‘‘ Lion Pianist,” 
Charlesten Hotel, March Stst, 1546. 

Messrs. S. and D.’s manufactory is in 13th street between 3rd and 4th Avenues, and 
their salesroom is at No. 361 Broadway. | e 

Cc. & F. Zoybaum, gentlemen —I herewith take pleasure to testify that Messrs. Stodart 
and Dunham’s Factory, of (New York,) Piano Fortes are of superior quality, and that 
they are of soft and brilliant tone, and they are not only through softness and brilliancy, 
but also through durability in workmanship, superior to any other manufactared. 


ap 25 4t Leopold de Meyer. 


EW Y@RK LIFE (NSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
bnd for the whole duration of life,or for a limited period. The paymentof premiums may 
ae either made annually, or in a gross sum. 
PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 


Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Ag@ | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year 
14 | 072 26 1 07 38 1 48 50 , 2 
15 , 077 27 112 39 1 57 51 17 
16 0 84 28 1 20) 40 1 69 52 2 « 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 178 53 2 1 
18 @ 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 } 090 } 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 9 8 
20 0 91 1 $2 1 33 44 1 90 56 47 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 0 
22 0 95 34 1 35} 46 1 92 58 2 4 
35 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3s o# 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 Ss = 
25 1 00 | 3s 1 43 49 1 95 4 

















Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, apon which ta 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 pet 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

hen the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 


special agreement. 
TRUSTEES. 

Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Warren, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Thomson, 
James J. Jones, 
Joseph Kernochan, 
Corn, W. Lawrence, 

JOHN . 


David S. Kennedy 
Stephen Allen, 
John R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augastus James, + 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 
John D. Van Buren. 
CHARLES C. Palmer, Secretary. 
abfeb ltt 


John Greig, 
William Bara, 
Robert Ray, 
Leonardo 3S. Suares 
John J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 
William B. Astor, 
Daniel Lord, Jr. 


TOWNSEND, President 
ICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
Physician to the Company 
NGLAND.—GEORGE HOTEL, DALE STEET, LIVEKPOUL.—J. C. CAS 
TLE, the Proprietor of the above Family and Commercial Hotel, would respect> 
fully call the attention of those ladies and gentlemen who are travelling to Europe, to the 
accommodation which his house affords; and particularly to the following letter which 
he bas receivedfrom Mr. Thomas Rawlings, favourably known as the editor of the Old 
ag a ae and et Friend. New York. 
IVERPOOL, 30 May 
L th May, 1846. LIVERPOOL, Ma ath, 1046. 
My Dear Sir—If my testimony, to the excellent management of your Hotel, can be 
service, you are at perfect liberty to make what use you please of the pane The 
hotel is perfect in all its arrangements. The bedrooms are handsomely furnished and ot 
good dimensions. The coffee rooms, private sitting rooms, and restaurant, are so com- 
owe in their several departments that no inconveniences arise from either. The H 
Sold and Shower Baths, which are adjacent to the bedrocms, together with the fact that 
your hotel is situated close to the Exchange, and within three minutes’ walk of the Cus 
tom House and Docks, make it one of the most desirable for American travellers that can 
possibly be selected. I remain, Dear Sir, Yours traly, # 
je 20 Sm THOMAS RAWLINGS, 


IANO-FORT ISTRUCTION.—MISS GALE is prepares to receive a select claé 
of Young 1 ~ for instruction in the delightful accomplishment of a PIANIST ,a& 

her Resi ius-Street Alban 
oy gp pop tet of the first European Musical Professors, in her od 











cation. Anearly application is requested, as the number will be 
March, 1946. 

















